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Impressions of mu ^ontlj African 
(Siairanattott ®ours. 

By H. WESSELY. 

In 1924 the honour fell to me to act (for the first time) 
as Music Examiner for the University of South Africa. 
The experience and opportunity of making the acquaintance 
of so glorious a country appeared to me quite wonderful. 
Words, therefore, cannot describe my delight at being asked 
by my Principal to go out again to those hospitable shores 
in 1925. 

On Thursday, July 5th, I finished work at the Royal 
Academy of Music at 5.30 p.m., and on the following 
morning my dear wife wished me the best of luck and a safe 
return to London. Soon after, at Southampton, the eight 
Examiners met, brimful of happiness, on the “ Walmer 
Castle,” and greeted each other heartily. The Royal College 
of Music team consisted of Thalben-Ball, Thomas Dunhill, 
Haydn Inwards, and Percy Whitehead. The Royal Academy 
was represented by Frederick Keel, Vivian Langrish, Claude 
Pollard, and myself. Before settling down and taking 
advantage of the very comfortable cabin which had been 
allotted to me, I followed, as I had last year, the unique 


















coast-line ^scenery of the Isle of Wight, the final view of 
which, with the majestic “ Needles,” lingers in one’s 
memory. 

The voyage to Cape Town (6,000 miles) takes seventeen 
days, and is acknowledged to be, as a rule, the best run in 
the world and the calmest passage known. A happy circle 
was soon formed by the officers and passengers-~*one of 
whom, at least, experienced that glorious feeling of suddenly 
being free from any sort of care ! It was left to the younger 
travellers to take part in the never-ending sports, but, in 
spite of grey hairs, I spent many happy hours playing deck 
quoits and enjoyed many good games of chess. I was 
lucky, too, to find in Dr. Blackstone (the ship’s doctor) 
someone who most kindly looked after my physical welfare. 
Tea and an ice-cooled apple were served to me at 6.30 a.m. 
At 7 a.m. I did quite magnificent exercises on deck under 
the doctor’s direction, and my stiff muscles grew every day 
more supple. These exercises began punctually at 7 a.m., 
by which time the deck was already flooded with invigora¬ 
ting sunshine; then followed a brisk walk, a sea-water bath, 
and toilet. Who, after this, would not enjoy a hearty break¬ 
fast 11 & la Savoy Hotel ” at 8.30 a.m.? 

After three and a half days’ smooth voyage we anchored 
at Madeira, that beautiful Portuguese island. The town, 
Funchal, is gloriously spread out at the foot of well-wooded 
mountains (not unlike Lugano!, in Switzerland), and 
seemingly every inch is utilised t!o grow the famous fruit 
and flowers. At 6 a.m. we found ^>ur promenade deck sud¬ 
denly transformed into a veritable fair. Wares of different 
kinds, wicker chairs, embroideries, silk shawls (made in 
Italy), and hundreds of other things, including parrots, were 
offered for sale. The cute Portuguese salesman never leaves 
you for a minute, but follows persistently, saying, “ What 
do you give me? ” The sea also became crowded. Dozens 
of young boys brought their boats close to the “ Walmer 
Castle ” and showed their expertness in diving after pence 
and sixpenny-pieces. There is no doubt these gamins think 
highly of - English coins, especially silver ones, but the con¬ 
stant cries with which they accompany these performances 
are wearisome, and I was glad to step on shore at Funchal, 
an interesting and prosperous town. One of the chief attrac¬ 
tions is to breakfast at 'Reid’s Palace Hotel, wonderfully 
situated in a garden full of beautiful tropical trees and plants. 
The fare offered is quite choice—a real English breakfast 
to which are added delicious grapes, figs, and other fruits. 
For those who wish to go further afield, an excursion can 
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be made by rail to Terreiro da Lucta, a fascinating spot, 
1,539 feet high. To vary the journey the tourist can, if he 
wishes, return on a kind of sledge, drawn by oxen—the 
inclusive cost being thirty shillings. 

At 11 o’clock we were on board again—with nothing 
but water to see for thirteen days, except a good glimpse 
of Cape Verde, which can be seen if the weather is fine. 
The moist heat of the tropics was trying, but in spite of 
this a concert was arranged, and I found myself practising 
under adverse circumstances, but determined to make a 
success. The boat’s piano had a very high pitch, and not 
a few of the keys occasionally stuck, but it served well 
enough to make the entertainment warmly appreciated. 

On Monday morning, July 27th, we sighted the mighty 
Table Mountain—land again ! From the cosy International 
Hotel the Examiners set out almost at once to receive their 
itinerary. Perhaps the most exciting moment of the whole 
tour is that when we learn the route over which we are to 
examine during our stay in the Colony. 

Arrived at Cape Town, I found myself greeting good 
old Triends and pupils ; in no country is hospitality more 
generously practised than in South Africa, of that I am 
sure. The King’s Birthday, I learned, was to be a holiday, 
and I felt it right to offer my services to the Cape Town 
College of Music. The Principal, our old distinguished 
Academy student and now a famous composer, Mr. W. H. 
Bell, decided to send out invitations—it was the first concert 
to be held in the newly given and beautifully situated 
building called Strubenhome, and no artist could have wished 
for a better reception. The programme included that lovely 
work, “ The Little Sonata,” by McEwen. The success of 
the concert was added to by the presence of Mr. Victor Hely 
Hutchinson, who helped me throughout with extraordinary 
skill. The first two Sundays of my stay in South Africa 
were spent delightfully at Cape Town. I felt again grateful 
at this wonderful chance to see Cape Point (The Cape of 
Good Hope) and, later on, the unique Cango Caves, seven¬ 
teen miles long, near Oudtshoorn, the famous ostrich dis¬ 
trict. Travelling for the Associated Board in England, and 
doing the work in pairs, is comparatively easy. In South 
Africa the work is done mostly alone, and much of the travel¬ 
ling is done at night. Last year seventeen nights were 
spent in the train. The tour lasts seven and a half weeks, so 
that it requires a good constitution to keep fit, and it is 
possible because the South African railway service, although 
slow, is very comfortable. For long journeys, seats can be 
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booked free of charge, and for us, as Music Examiners, a 
coupe was offered whenever possible. The cost of the-bed 
was 3s. only, and no more was asked if the carriage was 
running, say, from Cape Town to Salisbury—108 hours ! 
Three excellent meals can be obtained for 7s. 6d. in the 
dining car, and the good native-grown wine is equally 
cheap, a quarter of a pint bottle being obtainable J^or six¬ 
pence. The hours of arrival are often awkward.* Some¬ 
times a destination is reached at 5.30 a.m.—not a pleasant 
hour to reach a smallish Dorp with examinations which will 
last the whole day, though there is always a break for a cup 
of tea and cigarette at 11 o’clock, and of course there is 
lunch, for which an hour is usually allowed. It is much 
worse to find it necessary to leave a place at this early 
morning hour; it can be cold in the early morning hour, 
though during the day the sun sends out its normal warming 
rays. 

As a rule, after the day’s work was over, some kind 
friend appeared with a motor-car to take the “ jaded 
Examiner ” for a joy ride, and in this pleasant way I was 
shown the beautiful scenery of Cape Town, 'Robertson, 
Riversdale, Mossel Bay, Port Elizabeth, Bloemfontein, 
Durban, Pretoria, and many other places. Although the 
work is hard, still every Examiner must feel that the music 
teachers and their pupils are keen to achieve the best possible 
results in these examinations, and the duty of examining is 
correspondingly pleasant. With few exceptions, the young 
school girl or boy (the latter more often found in South 
Africa than in England) work with uncommon enthusiasm. 
Unmistakably, there is real talent to be found in South 
Africa, talent which receives every possible encouragement 
from the University, sometimes shown by way of granting 
valuable scholarships tenable at the Royal Academy of 
Music or at the Royal College of Music in London, or by 
way of Exhibitions and Bursaries. As teachers, we know 
that many musical aspirants come to London to receive the 
all-important final training, and it. is delightful to find both 
the principal London music institutions so highly thought 
of in South Africa. If the expense of a London training 
were not so high, many more would elect to come over as 
students. 

After the actual work of examining was finished, the 
Examiners met at Pretoria to award the Scholarships already 
referred to. Then followed the final function, a meeting with 
the Board of the South African University. This was our 
opportunity to express heartfelt thanks to the Chairman, 
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Dr. Flint, and other members of the Committee, for having 
done everything possible to make us comfortable on our 
journeys. 

On arriving again at Cape Town, we met the only real 
inconvenience we experienced throughout the seven and a 
half weeks’ visit—a startling one, certainly—for we learnt 
that, owing to the seamen’s strike, the boat due to leave 
Cape Town on September 18th would not sail. This strike 
had already lasted seventeen days, and rumours were about 
that it might last many more. Then, greatly to my joy, 
came the news that the “ Arundel Castle ” would probably 
leave Table Bay on September 21st. This good news proved 
true. On September 21st I stepped on board the vessel, 
leaving behind me many good friends and pleasant remem¬ 
brances, but looking forward to meeting older friends before 
long, and a warm greeting from that dear wife who had, 
a few weeks before, wished me “ good luck ” on my travels. 


I • -- ' 

% 

(Shu- JUrna JKattr. 

An Address given by The Principal during the Review Week, 
December, 1925. 


After giving a general sketch of the History of the 
Academy and a comparison between the conditions under 
which the work was carried on in Planover Square and those 
which now prevail, the Principal said :— 

“ It is not my intention to give you a detailed history 
of the Royal Academy of Music during its long life of over 
one hundred years. I refer you for that to the very interest¬ 
ing and often amusing ‘ History of the R.A.M.,’ by Mr. 
Frederick Corder, published by the author. 

Let me, therefore, pass on to consider briefly the work 
we do here and some of the conditions under which it is done. 
The old Earl of Westmorland, as I told you earlier, found 
‘ from his experience that his countrymen laboured under 
great disadvantages, as compared with the natives of other 
countries/ in the matter of acquiring musical education and 
skill, and to remove these disadvantages he believed that the 
best way was to institute and develop a school for the 
systematic study and practice of the Art. 

Now, was he right or was he wrong? Is the problem 
of musical education best solved on lines such as are followed 
in this Academy of his creation, or are there better and more 
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economical ways of solving this problem? These are ques¬ 
tions which are of great importance to us, because if we 
answer them in one sense we shall feel justified in the work 
we are doing here, and encouraged to further and more 
strenuous efforts. If, on the other hand, we answer these 
questions in the opposite sense, then obviously the sooner 
we shut up the Academy, turn the building into an betel and 
the Concert Hall into a cinema, the better. 

The answer to these questions is intimately bound up 
with the paradox of the artistic life. The artist is, qua 
artist, the most intensely individualistic of all people. The 
truer the artist he is, the more he fashions and forms his 
stuff—be it sound, paint, or what not—without reference to 
anything beyond the immediate necessity of self-expression. 
Not for money, and not for fame, but solely 4 for the love of 
the working ’—to use Kipling’s phrase—he builds, paints, or 
composes. 

And yet, intensely individualistic as he is in the purpose 
and execution of his work, he is rooted deep in the soil of 
our common humanity, and draws from it such strength and 
vitality as are necessary' for performance ancl endurance. 
Expression—even self-ex pression—loses all meaning if there 
is no answer from some sympathetic soul to stimulate and 
develop a healthy reaction to artistic activity. Artistic 
activity cut off from artistic communion remains sterile and 
sinks to impotence. As iron sharpeneth iron, so the per¬ 
ceptions which grow out of artistic intuition develop and 
increase under the stimulus of a community of aim and 
impulse. 

And this is especially the case in that period of growth 
when the young mind turns eagerly first in one direction 
and then in another, seeking to accumulate a store of im¬ 
pressions which may serve as a basis for expression— 
individualised and turned to a personal possession. 

Just as the plant possesses the power of using for its 
own purposes all the strange and noisome ingredients of 
the soil, so there is a curious chemistry constantly operative 
in mental growth whereby the most strange and irrational 
elements absorbed from the common human substratum in 
which the roots of the mind are sunk, coalesce and combine 
to purposes most varied and diverse. 

The artist and the man of affairs; the practical man 
and the visionary; all derive their peculiar powers and virtues 
from the same common substratum, and cut off from it all 
lose momentum and impulse and reach a state of impotent 
stagnation. 
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The accumulated experiences of mankind recognise this, 
and all educative systems throughout the world are based 
on it. But underlying it, as I have said, is the same 
paradox. You cannot educate crowds or communities. 
Education is a process applied to the individual, but—and 
this is the paradox—the individual apart from the com¬ 
munity cannot be educated. It is as a member of the 
community that he grows and develops, and only as such 
can he assimilate external influences and adjust himself to 
educative forces. This is just as true in Art as it is 
in other things, and that is why the education of the artist 
progresses better in a specialised community like our own 
than in any other place. The accumulated "experiences of 
a special kind stored up in a place like the Academy are 
at the service of our students; the mature and considered 
opinions of an association of your elders, who have gone 
through all your difficulties and v been subjected to all your 
trials; and the .stimulus and incentive provided by the 
example and competition of your fellows, are the special 
conditions of a great communal school. 

These are the valuable things that cannot be got by 
him who, like the hermit crab, shuts himself up inside a 
tightly closed shell of individualism. 

This leads me to ask and to try to answer one more 
question; and with that I conclude. What should be our 
attitude towards this community in which for a time we are 
each a part? From our association with it we derive much. 
We get much ! Ought we, do we, and can we give any¬ 
thing? Now, this is a very easy question to ask, and while 
to my mind there is only one answer, it is not easy to state 
that answer in such a way that one will not only secure 
universal agreement, but will avoid antagonising people by 
something that resembles a priggish particularity. Because 
while I am sure that at least every student would answer 
such general questions with an unqualified affirmative, the 
mere statement of these may rouse someone less conversant 
with things to a querulous opposition. A very wise old man 
once enumerated a number of maxims which, he said, repre¬ 
sented the quintessence of his life experience. First amongst 
these was this :— 

4 The more you claim the less you have.’ 

And it is profoundly true, not only of the more obvious 
things in life, but of these finer and more elusive sentiments 
that bind us into an organised community. To claim the 
gratitude of a beneficiary, the loyalty of a servitor, and the 
love of a friend is often the first step to forfeiture; and for 
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me to declare that the Academy has a claim to your gratitude, 
your loyalty, and your love, might, if you were inclined to 
be querulous or difficult, seem to you an excuse for denying 
the one and refusing the others. But because in this I rank 
myself and all of us older people with you; because I—we— 
feel with love and gratitude that our loyal service is owing 
to our ‘ alma mater ’ who has nourished and cared^or us, 
and to whom we owe our artistic lives; I can speak to you 
without g'loss or subterfuge, and declare that as we, so you, 
owe service and loyalty. 

Indeed, as I have already said, this is so obvious that 
its specific mention should surely be superfluous. And with 
most people it is so ; but there is ever in every such case 
a small number who through some mental disability or some 
moral obliquity do not immediately see or realise these things. 

In this connection I may be allowed to read an extract 
from a letter, written as long ago as 1840, to an ex-student 
whose ideas on these subjects had not met with the approval 
of the Academy authorities :— 

‘ With respect to your observation, the Committee, 
Directors, and Subscribers of the Academy have ex¬ 
pended their influence, their exertions, and their time 
and a sum of money now amounting to ^40,856, with 
the sole view of obtaining for you and the other pupils 
of the Institute that education which has placed you in 
the situation of respectability and profit which you now 
enjoy. The only return expected by the Society has been 
the gratitude and good feeling of those pupils, and their 
desire, when they had attained the completion of tho ; ~ 
education, to assist the Institution with their talents, 
thereby enabling it to continue to others the same 
advantages bestowed on themselves. The payments 
made by any of the students, as you are well aware, 
would in no case repay one-half of the general expenses 
incurred for them. . . . ’ 

These words, which, as Mr. Corder says, ‘ deserve to 
be painted up in the hall in letters of gold,’ were written to 
an ex-student from whom some slight service was required. 

In the case of those who, like yourselves, are present 
students of the School, the obligations and responsibilities 
involved are clear and clearly defined. As you are here 
primarily for purposes of study, so your work and the 
Academy’s claim on your time and attention should have 
precedence of every other interest. 

The word DUTY, which may be variously interpreted 


in the case of those who are no longer students, suffers from 
no ambiguity in your case. It is even, for once, synonymous 
with interest. Because, as it is your duty to serve and 
cherish the good of the Academy, so it is your interest to 
avoid interfering with or hampering the efforts which she 
makes on your behalf. Would that the issues of life were 
always as clear and clearly defined ! 

Three years ago the Academy celebrated its Centenary. 
Amid much that was notable and interesting in these cele¬ 
brations, there was, I think, nothing that was more notable 
than the manner in which the old students of the School 
re-assembled to mark this memorable occasion. 

Looked at even as an achievement, the week of concerts 
and performances sustained wholly by composers, instru¬ 
mentalists, singers, and speakers trained in the Academy 
was a gesture of eloquence and significance. So it must 
have impressed, and so it did impress, the outside world. 
But for us who had remained to carry on the work of the 
School, while our fellows who had passed, out to carry the 
culture and the thought of the Academy into the ends of the 
earth, that aspect of it paled into insignificance before what 
we regarded as a proof of the sustained and undying affec¬ 
tion with which her elder children regard their Alma Mater, 
the “ Royal Academy of Music.” 


Club Doings. 

The Social Meeting last term was rather later than usual, as owing 
to unforeseen circumstances it could not be held until December 8th, 
which was a Tuesday instead of the customary Saturday. This doubtless 
accounted for the fact that the attendance was comparatively small. 
Nevertheless there were 330 present, which, after all, is nearly as many 
as can be comfortably accommodated under present conditions. Of 
late we have got accustomed to over 400 at the meetings, and, notwith¬ 
standing that we always arrange a number of buffets in different places, 
there is generally some congestion during the interval. Perhaps it may 
be hinted in all friendliness that if people would not crowd so tightly 
about the buffets and remain there, it would be better for everybody 
concerned. Nobody need be afraid of having to go without if they wait, 
for there is always abundance provided. 

The programme opened with a Bach Sonata for violoncello and 
piano, played by Mr. John Barbirolli and Miss Ethel Bartlett, who later 
on gave the Delius Sonata in one movement. Each of the artists also 
played solos, Mr. Barbirolli’s contributions being ( a ) Grave, by 
Sammartini, (6) Three Folk Tunes, arranged by Ethel Bartlett, (c) Seren¬ 
ade Espagnole by Popper, and Miss Bartlett’s a group of pieces by 
Debussy, “ Reflets dans l’eau,” " Gollywog’s Cake Walk,’* and “ Jardins 
sous la pluie.” Miss Doris Pearce was the vocalist, rendering songs by 
Delibes, Faure, Goring Thomas, and Hugo Wolf. 
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Just before the interval, Sir Alexander Mackenzie expressed to the 
artists the thanks of the Committee and the appreciation of the audience. 
He said that that afternoon many of those present had been at the 
Orchestral Concert at the-Queen’s Hall, and had had a feast of fine 
music, beautifully performed. They might have been excused had they 
considered they had had enough for one day, but speaking for himself, 
he had thoroughly enjoyed the programme that evening, and was con¬ 
scious of no feeling of surfeit. He was proud to think that all the 
artists that evening were ex-students of the Royal Acadenr^*,of Music ; 
they had all been hatched in that particular incubator. Dr. Johnson had 
said that much might be done with a Scotchman if you caught him young. 
Well, these artists had all been caught young, and the result they saw. 
On behalf of the Club he wished to express deep appreciation of their 
performance that evening. 


There was a Dance for the student members on December 5th, at 
which there were 260 present. 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

was held at the Royal Academy of Music on Saturday, January 30th, 
there being a moderate attendance of members. As the President, Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie, was unable to be present for reasons of health, 
Dr. H. W. Richards was voted to the chair. 

The convening notice having been read, the minutes of the Annual 
General Meeting held on January 31st, 1925, and of the Extraordinary 
General Meeting held on May 7th, 1925, were read and confirmed. The 
following Report of the Committee was read :— 

REPORT. 

The Committee beg to present their 36th Annual Report. 

During the past year the usual meetings have been held, and their 
interest and popularity, have been well maintained. Meetings for the 
whole Club were held on February 21st, June 20th and December 8th. 
At the first of these there were 406 present, the programme including 
pianoforte solos by Miss Harriet Cohen, violin solos by Miss Elsie Owen, 
who was accompanied by Mr. Vivian Langrish, and songs by Mr. John 
Booth. Special interest attached to the meeting on June 20th, for the 
members of the old Wessely Quartet—Messrs. H. Wessely, Spencer Dyke, 
Lionel Tertis, and Patterson Parker—had re-assembled on this occasion 
for the purpose of playing the Principal’s first string quartet (composed in 
1895) which had received its first public performance at their hands 
twenty-five years ago. Miss Rosina Buckman and Mr. Maurice d’Oisly 
sang songs, severally and jointly, and the programme was completed by 
Dvorak’s Terzetto for two violins and viola (Messrs. Wessely, Dyke, and 
Tertis), and a march for two violins, arranged by Rowsby Woof on a study 
by Kreutzer (Messrs. Wessely and Woof). There were 495 present. 
Owing to circumstances beyond the control of the Committee, the last 
Social Meeting could not be held until a few days before the end of the 
term. This, and the fact that the evening was a Tuesday instead of the 
^ usual Saturday, doubtless accounted for the attendance being only 330, 
which is rather lower than is ordinarily the case. The programme was 
contributed by Miss Ethel Bartlett (piano), Mr. John Barbirolli (violon¬ 
cello) and Miss Doris Pearce (soprano). The Committee desire to record 
their warmest thanks to all the above distinguished artists for their kind¬ 
ness in placing their services so generously at the disposal of the Club. 

The student members held Dances on April 4th (274 present), 
July 4th (175 present), and December 5th (260 present), and there wa^ 
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besides a very enjoyable outing on July 4th to Windsor, in which 31 took 
part. 

The Annual Dinner on July 23rd at the Tro6adero Restaurant was an 
outstanding success. The President, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, was in 
the chair, and there were 165 present, a number exceeded only on one 
occasion—last year, when there were very exceptional circumstances. 
Besides the President, the speakers included Mr. J. B. McEwen, Dr. 
H. W. Richards, Dr. Charles Macpherson, Mr. William Wallace, Sir 
Arthur Keith, Prof. E. A. Gardner, Mr. Julius Harrison, and Mr. Maurice 
d’Oisly. In the course of the evening some short stories were given by 
Mr. Frederick Chester. 

The total number attending all the meetings of the Club was over 
2 ,200, which is a little less than last year. 

Thirty-six new members have been elected, besides 143 new student 
members, making the number now on the books : Town members 397, 
Country members 130, Overseas members 22, and 497 present students, 
a total of 1,046 which compares with 989 last year. 

It is with much regret that the Committee have to record the loss by 
death of Mr. Arthur J. Hadrill, Hon. Secretary of the Music Teachers’ 
Association ; Mr. Albert J. Cross, Principal of the Manchester School of 
Music ; Mr. H. F. Searle, Singing Master at Wintringham Secondary 
School, Grimsby; Mr. Archibald F. Tester, formerly Music Master at 
Sherborne School; Mr. Claude Crossley, of Sheffield ; and Miss Agnes 
Zimmermann, one of the Academy’s most distinguished pupils of over 
sixty years ago. Mention must also be made to the death of Mr. George 
Hammond, who passed away at the age of 86. Although not recently a 
member of the Club, he was such until advancing years occasioned his 
retirement. 

The Committee cannot feel this sad duty is completed without 
alluding to the passing away of Lady Mackenzie, who for so many years 
graced the Academy functions by her presence. All who knew her will 
tender their sympathy to Sir Alexander Mackenzie and his daughter on 
their loss. 

The R.A.M. Club Prize was this year offered for violin playing. 

There have been eight Committee meetings during the year, with an 
average attendance of nine. 

In their last Report, the Committee alluded to certain developments 
which were in contemplation in connection with the Club, and at an 
Extraordinary General Meeting, held on May 7th, a new set of Rules was 
considered and passed. These Rules are, in the main, much the same 
as those which they replaced, but there are certain changes to which 
the Committee desire to call attention. These chiefly affect Country 
members. The new limit of distance from London has been altered from 
15 to 20 miles. On the other hand, the subscription for Country mem¬ 
bers has been lowered to 5/-. A new class of membership has been 
established. Members permanently residing outside the British Isles 
have hitherto ranked as Country members. Henceforward they will be 
called Overseas members, who, instead of an annual subscription, will 
pay a lump sum of 21/-, entitling them to copies of the JR. A.M. Magazine , 
as well as other privileges of membership when visiting London. 

The accounts for the year show the finances to be in a satisfactory 
condition if one excepts the fact that there are still some outstanding sub¬ 
scriptions, which though not so serious as on some previous occasions, it 
seems very difficult to persuade some of the members to pay. 

In accordance with the Rules, the following officers retire and are 
not re-eligible: the President, Sir Alexander Mackenzie; three Vice- 
Presidents, Mr. B. J. Dale, Dr. H. W. Richards, and Mr. Herbert 
Walenn, a fourth vacancy being occasioned by the death of Miss Agnes 
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Zimmermann ; and four members of the Committee, Mr. Spencer Dyke, 
Mr. Ernest Read, Mr. Felix' Swinstead, and Mr. W. E. Whitehouse. 
The Treasurer, Secretary, and Auditors also retire, but are re-eligible. 


Mr. Edward lies moved the adoption of the Report. This was 
seconded by Mr. Samuel Lansdale, and carried unanimously. 


The audited Statement of Accounts was then laid before meeting. 
Statement of Accounts, 1925. 


Dr. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

To 

Balance brought forward from 1924 




166 

18 

4 

,, 

Town Subscriptions, 1925 ... 

,. 157 

10 

0 





,, ,, Arrears 

11 

0 

6 





,, ,. in advance 

.. 102 

7 

6 




,, 

Country Subscriptions, 1925. 

.. 35 

12 

6 




- 

,, ,, Arrears 

5 

12 

6 





,, ,, in advance... 

.. 20 

15 

0 









332 

18 

0 

,, 

Students’ Subscriptions, 1925 

.. 77 

10 

0 





,, ,, Arrears 

3 

0 

0 





,, ,, in advance 

.. 22 

0 

0 








— 

102 

10 

0 

,, 

Overseas Compositions 




3 

3 

0 

,, 

Tickets for Social Meetings 

.. 50 

2 

0 




, f 

,, ,, Dances . 

.. 98 

19 

0 




,, 

,, ,, Summer Outing... 

6 

18 

0 









155 

19 

0 

f f 

,, ,, Dinner (164) .. 




69 

14 

0 


Dividend on Investment 




17 

10 

0 






£848 12 

4 

Cr. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

By 

Printing—Pulman (General) 

6 

8 

6 





,, Fraser ,, ... 

.. 23 

16 

9 




. 9 

,, ,, (Magazine) 

.. 55 

7 

6 









85 

12 

9 

t f 

R.A.M., Hall and Attendants 

.. 32 

1 

6 




,, 

,, Catering . 

.. 163 

5 

6 









195 

7 

0 

,, 

Expenses of Students’ Dances 

.. 41 

11 

4 




,, 

,, Summer Outing 

9 

7 

6 









50 

18 

10 

,, 

Expenses of Annual Dinner... 




76 

15 

1 

j t 

R.A.M. Club Prize ... 




10 

10 

0 

f r 

Presentation to Mr. Chester 




20 

0 

0 

,, 

Secretary’s Salary . 




80 

0 

0 

,, 

Clerical Assistance (Students’ Branch) 




10 

10 

0 

,, 

Petty Cash, Postages, Stationery, etc. 




35 

2 

1 

,, 

Cheque Book ... 




0 

4 

0 


£564 19 9 

Balance carried forward ... ... ... 283 12 7 


£848 12 4- 
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Balance Sheet. 

£ s. d. 
... 283 12 7 

... 354 7 6 


£638 0 1 


£ s. d. 
... 145 2 6 

... 492 17 7 


£638 0 1 


Note. —There is a sum of £19 5s. 6 d. outstanding for Subscriptions. 

We have this day examined the above accounts, with the vouchers 
appertaining thereto, and find the same to be correct, the balance in 
hand being £283 12s. 7d., in addition to which there is an investment 
of £350 in Five per Cent. War Loan. 

Percy A. Bowie. 

26th January, 1926. Russell E. Chester. 


On the notion of Mr. Ernest Read, seconded by Mr. Septimus 
Webbe, the Statement of Accounts was passed unanimously. 


Assets. 

Balance in hand ... 

£350 Five per Cent. War Loan at 101J 


Liabilities. 

Subscriptions in Advance 
Balance of Assets over Liabilities 


The Chairman announced that the Committee had nominated as 
President for the ensuing year, Mr. Thomas B. Knott, who had always 
taken the deepest interest in the Club and was ever ready to promote its 
welfare. The nomination was duly confirmed by acclamation, and Mr. 
Knott briefly expressed his appreciation of the honour done to him. The 
Committee had also nominated as Vice-Presidents, Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, Mr. Carlo Albanesi, Mr. J. Percy Baker, and Mr. Ernest 
Read, and these nominations were likewise confirmed. 

The voting for four members of the Committee then took place, 
Messrs. Samuel Lansdale and Owen H. Mead acting as scrutineers. On 
a ballot being taken, Mr. William Wallace and Mr. Sydney Robjohns 
were declared elected, but there were three ties for the other two places. 
A second ballot on these three resulted in the election of Mr. F. Percival 
Driver and Mr. Adam Carse. 

The Chairman said that in the remaining offices there was no oppo¬ 
sition to those nominated, and he declared the following elected : Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. Alfred J. Waley ; Hon. Secretary, Mr. Frederick Keel; 
and Hon. Auditors, Mr. Felix Swinstead and Mr. Marcus Thomson. 
Mr. Keel briefly acknowledged the confidence reposed in him, and said he 
would do his best to serve the Club. 

On the suggestion of Mr. Knott, it was resolved to enter on the 
minutes the expression of the members’ deep appreciation of the invaluable 
services rendered to the Club by Mr. Baker during the last 37 years. Mr. 
Baker said he greatly valued this kind testimony. Anything he could do 
for the Club was still at its service. 

The Chairman proposed a cordial vote of thanks to the retiring 
President and the other officers for their services during the year, which 
was passed unanimously. This terminated the business, but those present 
passed some little time in friendly intercourse. 
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about JSfUntlwra anb 

Miss Elsie Owen gave a violin recital, at Queen’s Hall, on November 
16th, assisted by the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, under Sir Henry Wood. 

A pianoforte recital was given at Wigmore Hall by Miss Kathleen 
Levi, on November 10th. 

Mr. John Pauer gave a pianoforte recital at Grotrian Hall on 
November 21st. 

Owing to the increase in his private work, Mr. W. E. Whitehouse has 
felt obliged to relinquish his post as violoncellist in the London Trio. 

On November 2nd, Mr. Edward Carr gave a pianoforte recital at 
Wigmore Hall. 

Mr. Tobias Matthay’s “ Art of Touch ” reached its 10,000th copy 
early last year (1925) ; the “ Child’s First Steps ” and “ First Principles ” 
18,000 each ; and “ Pianist’s First Music Making ” 14,000. 

Mrs. Heasman played Grieg’s Piano Concerto at the Orchestral Sub¬ 
scription Concert, at St. Albans, on December 10th. 

Madame Elsie Horne, who has been lately elected a member of the 
Royal Philharmonic Society, gave a lecture-recital to the Liverpool branch 
of the Music Teachers’ Association, on October 22nd. Worthing, Work¬ 
sop, and Purley have also been visited in like manner. 

In the January number of The Choir , Mr. J. Percy Baker began a 
series of six articles on “ The Church Musician and His Work.” 

The Horsell Musical Society, conducted by Mr. H. Scott-Baker, gave 
a performance of B. J. Dale’s “Before the Paling of the Stars” in 
Horsell Parish Church on December 14th. 

Mr. S. Lansdale, assisted by his pupils, gave his annual Christmas 
concert to the inmates of Barnet Union on December 21st. 

Miss Dorothea Vincent has recently returned from an eighteen 
month’s tour in South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand, which was 
very successful. She writes that, in the course of her travels, she met 
many past R.A.M. students and Club members. 

Sympathy will be extended to Miss Gladys Ramsey on the death of 
her father last June. 

Mr. Frederick Moore was one of the adjudicators at the North 
London Festival on November 16th and 17th. 

Dr. G. J. Bennett, of Lincoln Cathedral, is holding the office of 
Sheriff of Lincoln during the present year. 

Miss Denise Lassimonne gave a recital at Wigmore Hall on Decem¬ 
ber 8th. She repeated the programme at Roehampton, Tadworth, Bourne¬ 
mouth, and Haslemere. 

An American “ Matthay Association ” has been formed in New York, 
and held its first meeting in December. 

The T.M.P.S. Bach Prize has been awarded to Anthea Bowring. 
Very highly commended, EnidBrock; highly commended, Norman Fraser; 
commended, Lily Hyams, Beryl Riggs, Beryl Rogers, Nancy Sanders! 
Mr. Percy Waller was the adjudicator. 

The Robert Hyett Operatic Society gave performances of “Trial 
by Jury ” and “ The Sorcerer ” on October 31st, and of “ Patience ” on 
December 12th, at Cripplegate Theatre, under the direction of Mr. Robert 
Hyett. 

The Spencer Dyke Quartet gave concerts at Wigmore Hall on 
February 8th and 22nd. 
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Mr. Leslie Mackay’s Choir (Chatham) gained the first prize for 
mixed voice choirs, male voice choirs, and female voice choirs, open 
classes, at the North London Festival last November. 

Messrs. Kegan Paul’s “ Masters of Music ” has lately been extended 
by two volumes, “Liszt” by Frederick Corder, and “ Wagner” by 
William Wallace. 

Mr. Spencer Dyke adjudicated at the Nottingham Festival in October. 

The programme of Mr. Claud Powell’s third concert at Guildford, 
on November 11th, included a Prelude and “ Derrybeg Fair ” by William 
Alwyn. 

Miss Eleanor Coward conducted the concert of the Ladies’ Choral 
Union, at Hull, on November 4th. 

Edward German’s “ Merrie England” was performed at the Scala 
Theatre, on October 22nd, by the T.O.T. Philharmonic Society, and on 
November 12th by the Harrodians. 

“ The Rebel Maid,” by Montague F. Phillips, was sung as a concert 
performance at the Chappell Popular Concert on October 31st. Miss 
Clara Butterworth was in the cast. 

Miss Dorothy Howell played the solo part in her own piano concerto 
at the Bournemouth Symphony Concert on November 12th. 

To the December Musical Opinion Mr. Alec Rowley contributed a 
short article, entitled “ The Inventor.” 

At the annual livery dinner of the Worshipful Company of Musicians, 
held at Stationers’ Hall, on October 27th, the Master presented the silver 
medal of the Company to Mr. Roy G. Henderson, of the Royal Academy 
of Music. 

Mr. B. J. Dale delivered a lecture on “Brahms” to the Music 
Teachers’ Association on March 6 th. 

Miss Katharine Eggar wrote on “ The Music of William Baines ” in 
the Music Teacher for December. 

In connection with the January Educational Conference at University 
College, Mr. J. B. McEwen gave an address on “ The Music Teacher.” 

Mr. W. W. Cobbett recently addressed the students of the Royal 
College of Music on “ Chamber Music.” 

On November 25th Dr. G. J. Bennett conducted the Lincoln Musical 
Society’s concert. 

In response to the Civil Service Choir’s invitation for MS. choral 
works, some seventy compositions were sent in. The successful piece was 
“ A Song of Labour,” by Alec Rowley, which was accorded a perfor¬ 
mance by the Choir on December 2nd. 

The Royal Choral Society’s concert at the Royal Albert Hall, on 
December 19th, was conducted by Mr. H. L. Balfour. 

The arrangements for the M.T.A. meetings this season include lectures 
by Mr. Julius Harrison on “ Opera versus Music Drama,” and by Mr. 
Ernest Read on a subject yet to be announced. 

Mr. Edward German’s opera, “Tom Jones,” was performed at 
Norwood on December 10th by the Nondescript Players. 

Miss Amy Hare, assisted by Miss Tilly Koenen, has given recitals 
lately in Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and Dundee. The programmes included 
several of her songs. 

On December 12 th, Mr. Ernest Read gave a lecture entitled, “The 
Organisation of a Music Teacher’s Work,” before the Music Teachers’ 
Association at Bexhill, 
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“ TinkTeton’s Tune ” was the title of an article by Mr. Harry Farjeon 
in the December Music Teacher. 

On December 3rd, Mr. Arthur Hinton conducted a performance of 
his piano concerto in D minor at the Bournemouth Symphony Concert. 

The January Musical Opinion contained an article by Mr. Adam 
Carse on “ The Orchestra of the Paris Conservatoire under Habeneck.” 

Mr. Ambrose Coviello wrote on “ Enthusiasm ” in the January issue 
of The Music Teacher. -**'■ 

On January 4th, the Music Teachers’ Association gave a dinner at 
the Great Central Hotel, at which the guest of honour was Mr. Stewart 
Macpherson, until lately the chairman of the Association. In the course 
of the evening Mr. Macpherson was presented with a handsome silver 
rose bowl and an address signed by a large number of his friends. Mr. 
Percy Scholes was in the chair, and the speakers included, amongst others, 
Mr. Ernest Read, Mr. Stewart Macpherson, Mr. Sydney Robjohns. Mr. 
Frederick Keel, and Mr. Russell Chester. 

Messrs. Kegan, Paul & Co. have lately published Mr. Adam Carse’s 
new book, “ The History of Orchestration.” 

On January 12th, Mr. Ernest Fowles lectured before the Musical 
Association, his subject being “ Ear, Eye, and Hand in Music Study.” 

Mr. Montague Phillips’ opera, “ The Rebel Maid,” was given at the 
King’s Hall, on December 17th, by the Bank of England Operatic Society. 

Mr. Edward German’s ‘‘Merrie England” was performed by Barclay's 
Bank Operatic Society, at the Ambassadors’ Theatre, on December 21st. 

Mr. Harry Farjeon’s idyll, “ Early Spring in Kithurst,” for oboe and 
orchestra, was given at the Bournemouth Symphony Concert on January 
7th, Mr. Leon Goossens being the soloist. 

Mr. Piunket Green contributed an article on Leonard Borwick to a 
recent issue of Music and Letters. 

On January 6th, Mr. John E. West conducted a concert of the male 
voice choir of the Railway Clearing House Musical Society, given at the 
King George’s Hall (Central Y.M.C.A.). 

Mr. Lionel Tertis and Mr. Harold Craxton are on tour with Dame 
Nellie Melba, who is now taking her farewell of the public. 

Mr. Lyell Barbour, one of the many American artists studying with 
Mr. Tobias Matthay, gave his first London recital at the TEolian Hall on 
February 9th. 

His many friends will regret to hear of the illness of Mr. Rowsby 
Woof, who has recently undergone an operation. We are glad to be 
able to say that he is making satisfactory progress towards recovery. 

Mr. Stewart Macpherson, accompanied by his wife and daughter, 
expects to leave England the first week in May for Switzerland, and to 
return in time for the new term in September. 

The following Club members are included in the list of adjudicators 
at the London Musical Competition Festival, which began at the Central 
Hall, Westminster, on March 8th :—Mr. J. Percy Baker, Mr. H. L. Balfour, 
Mr. B. J. Dale, Mr. Julius Harrison, Mr. Welton Hickin, Mr. Frederick 
Keel, Dr. Stanley Marchant, Mr. Frederick Ranalow, Mr. Ernest Read, 
Dr. Sydney Scott, Dr. F. G. Shinn, Mr. Felix Swinstead, Miss Katie 
Thomas, Miss Mary Wilson, and Mr. Charles Woodhouse. 

Mr, Adam Carse adjudicated at the Blackpool Festival on October 
19th and 20th, and lectured on “The History of the Orchestra” to the 
British Music Society, at Salisbury, on November 3th, 
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Lord William Cecil, chairman of the Queen’s Hospital for Children, 
presided on February 5th at the unveiling of a memorial tablet to the late 
Sir Edward Cooper (Lord Mayor, 1919-1920) in the lecture-room of the 
Nurses’ Home by Lady Cooper at the Hospital, Hackney Road. He said 
the institution was doing a great work for children, and large numbers 
were being treated each year. When the money for the extension of the 
home had to be found there was difficulty—for all the hospitals were in 
great want. About £ 3,500 was needed, and Lady Cooper gave /2,000 in 
memory of Sir Edward Cooper, who had had a meeting at the Mansion 
House to help them. The new extension consisted of six rooms, a lecture 
room, and a demonstration kitchen. Lady Cooper unveiled the memorial, 
on which was a brief statement to the effect that the lecture hall and the 
adjoining rooms were opened for the use of the nurses in the Queen’s 
Hospital for Children on March 30th, 1925, and were dedicated to the 
memory of Sir Edward Cooper in appreciation of the generous help 
given to the hospital by Lady Cooper. Lady Cooper said it was partly 
through her husband’s hard work in the City that the building had been 
erected, and she felt he would like to think his money had been so spent. 

Two volumes of Irish verse by “ Elizabeth Shane ” (Gertrude Hind), 
published by Messrs. Selwyn & Blount, “ Tales of the Donegal Coast and 
Islands,” and “ By Bog and Sea in Donegal,” have reached respectively. 
their fourth and third editions. 


®ljc Importance of Jftustcxansljip. 

Summary of a Lecture delivered by Mr. Stewart Macpherson 
during Review Week, Michaelmas Term, 1925. 

I feel it a privilege to have been asked to talk to you for 
a short time this morning upon Musicianship. The word is 
familiar enough to us all—so familiar, indeed, that it possesses 
for many little or nothing of inspiration or uplift. It is a 
word, nevertheless, which contains within it much more than 
I can convey of importance and value to all of us gathered here 
in this Duke’s Hall. 

It is also a somewhat misunderstood word, and it may 
be best, before we go further, to consider some of the meanings 
that have too often gathered round it. 

Have we not all heard the remark, “ Oh, he’s an excellent 

musician, but-,” and the expression has frequently been made 

to signify a doubtful sort of testimony to some man or woman 
having little or no natural musicality and small practical 
ability as composer or executant, but possessing a kind ot 
academic knowledge peculiarly sterile in its results. Why is 
this? Surely it is an indignity to the great word Musicianship; 
to be called a fine musician should be the highest honour we 
can a.spire to, and that the term is not seldom used as a 
left-handed compliment leaving a suspicion of arriere pensce 
behind it, is something of a tragedy. 

We need, then, to rescue the word from its somewhat 
debased currency, and to restore it to its true position of worth 
and dignity; after that we shall have some chance of seeing 
its real connotation, and of realizing something of its vital 
importance to us all. 

I think we shall best discuss what I wish to put before 






you this morning if we turn first to what might have served 
as a sub-title for my lecture, viz., “ The evils of a too early 
specialization. 7 ’ This early specialization is a very real danger 
to many a young student and many a young artist; it is also 
a snare to many an unthinking and short-sighted parent and 
to not a few ambitious but ill-balanced teachers (particularly 
in their relation to the child with a certain amount of musical 
talent on the executive side). Too often, as most oi^us know, 
the possession of a special aptitude for music has- led to the 
child’s general education being grievously neglected. The 
wrong-headedness of such a procedure should be obvious; its 
grim results are to be found in countless cases of arrested 
mental growth, and the ultimate defeat of the very objects 
primarily aimed at. Such a policy obviously produces the type 
of musician—not yet altogether extinct—who is at a terrible 
disadvantage in his everyday relations to an ordinarily cul¬ 
tured society; I mean the musical craftsman who lives in 
ignorance of anything outside 'his own music, and usually of 
anything outside his own special branch of it. 

And then comes the terrible part of the whole wretched 
business; many of these “ half-baked ” musicians seek to earn 
a livelihood by teaching; what kind of teachers can they 
possibly make ? Even if they can express themselves in toler¬ 
ably grammatical English, they are often incapable of putting 
their ideas into anything like intelligible shape, let alone the 
fact that clarity of thought—clear thinking—seems to be alien 
to their habits and mode of life. 

It is not unprofitable for us to remember that from the rise 
of the Romantic school of composition in the early part of the 
19th century, when music (as has been well said) became 
“ fertilized by literature,” the foremost composers and executive 
artists have been steadily driven to widen their mental horizon. 
Men like Mendelssohn, Schumann, Wagner, Liszt, Debussy and 
others were widely-read, educated men to whom music was 
just the first and greatest among many interests, these interests 
in turn influencing their outlook on music itself. And, for¬ 
tunately, this is true of most musicians who count among us 
to-day. But what we have to see is that no musician—whether 
he likes it or not—can hold himself as one of a race apart, but 
must act in close co-operation with men in other walks of life 
for the progress and betterment of the world in which he lives. 
He must therefore open his mind to see something, at least, of 
their particular aims and view-points. 

Now let me say a word or two upon a form of specialization 
which is the arch-enemy of real musicianship, acting as a veri¬ 
table will-o’-the-wisp to the unthinking and short-sighted 
music-student. Of course, in these days, when the technical 
demands of each and every branch of art and science have be¬ 
come so exigent, it is^. obvious that none of us can emulate 
the versatility of those^ extraordinary men, the Florentines of 
the Renaissance, and combine (as did Leonardo da Vinci) the 
callings of painter, musician, sculptor, man of science, engineer, 
goldsmith, and I know not what else. Neither is it possible, 
save in the rarest instances, for a modern musician at one and 
the same time to be efficient in any high degree (say) as a 
pianist, a composer, a violinist, a conductor and a teacher. 

But, although in this sense he must needs, sooner or later, 
“ specialize ” (i.e., concentrate upon some one particular mani¬ 
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festation of his art), in his student days his quest of knowledge 
and experience should range over a wide area. I know nothing 
more cramping and disastrous than the foolish and pernicious 
idea, often found among music-students, that their sole duty 
is to give all their time and thought to their piano, their 
violin, or their voice, and neglect the deeper, more subtle (and 
consequently less showy) aspects of their work. 

That way lies ruin—ruin to their musical perception, ruin 
. to their usefulness as artists or teachers, ruin ultimately to 
their own joy in music as a great art. 

To what, then, do these remarks lead? Clearly to an 
attempt to solve the question, “ What is Musicianship ?” 
Musicianship is not mere pianism, nor u violinism,” nor 
vocalism; neither is it that kind of paper-and-pencil knowledge 
of Harmony and Counterpoint (familiar enough to many of 
us) which is divorced from any sort of aural impression 
whatever. Musicianship must first include aural alertness , 
responsiveness to tonal and rhythmic impressions, a vivid 
realization of tonality, and the ability to hear inwardly (at any 
rate to some considerable extent) what is before us on the 
printed page. 

And yet, is it not the case that even fairly advanced piano- 
students fail lamentably here? So often they go on letting 
their fingers just “ find the places ” indicated by the printed 
notes, and arrive at the sound of them through their fingers, 
instead of hearing the sounds first, and then directing their 
fingers consciously in the assured confidence of what they want 
them to do. Some, indeed, are not far removed in actual fact 
from the schoolboy who, when asked to explain the meaning of 
a flat, said, “ When you see a flat, it means you’ve got to 
play a little more to the left” It is “ place ” first, “ sound ” 
afterwards: ; “ after all,” they would seem to think, “ the 
manufacture! and the tuner have fixed the sounds for us; 
why should we trouble further about our sense of pitch ?” 

Again, true musicianship implies a wide knowledge of 
music of all schools of thought, and a realization of the way 
in which it has developed along the course of the years. 
And, when I speak of a knowledge of music, I do not 
mean merely a knowledge of its passages regarded from the 
angle of execution; I mean such a knowledge of its style and 
its texture as is comparable to that possessed by the student 
of literature who, by the internal evidence of any piece of 
work he may come across, is able to say, “ This is Shakespeare, 
this is Browning,” and so forth. He recognizes at once that 
there is something there which is the sign-manual of its author, 
or the sure indication of the period of the world’s history at 
which it was written. 

A true musician values music for its own sake, not as a 
kind of looking-glass in which he may see his own cleverness 
reflected—a danger that is seldom far removed from mere 
executive work. To the real, musicianly student the lines of 
Keats— 

“ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever; 

Its loveliness increases ”— 

will be constantly receiving a new application, a deeper mean¬ 
ing. Cast your net wider, then, over the waters; try at all 
costs to envisage music as a great means of human expression. 
Try sometimes to think not so much of how to express it, as 
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of what it expresses. Learn something of the wonderful and 
fascinating process by which the whole fabric of the art has 
been woven by the successive efforts of men and of nations. 
Remember, also, that of any art it may with truth be said 
that its history lies within itself, and that if we would know 
what history has to tell us of the art of music, it is to the 
music that we must go. 

May I therefore impress upon you who are the students of 
to-day the absolute necessity of wide musical reading ? ^*l)on’t 
be satisfied with just knowing the pieces you are learning; read 
other things, play other things. If you are a pianist, don’t 
go merely to pianoforte recitals, but get to know something 
of the literature of the violin or some other instrument; if 
you are a violinist, get to know as much pianoforte music 
as you can ; if you are a vocalist, try to realize sometimes that 
there are other branches of musical activity besides singing. 

Many of you, doubtless, are preparing to be teachers. Have 
you thought carefully that, to the making of the modern 
teacher, there must be given in liberal measure a wide and 
ever-growing ijiusicianship ? The teacher of narrow sympathies 
and myopic vision—the mere piano-teacher, the mere violin- 
teacher, or what not—is already a glut in the market; but 
there is plenty of room for the “ musicianly musician ” who 
can guide the footsteps of the child, cultivate wisely his- musical 
perception, rhythmic, tonal and executive, and foster a real 
appreciation of music in his soul. But such a teacher has, in 
certain directions, to be trained for his task. Happily, facilities 
for this training exist here in the Academy, and I would urge 
you to take advantage of them to the full. 

Finally, if and when you are tempted to falter in your 
efforts, or to wonder if it is worth while to press on towards 
this wider Musicianship of which I have spoken, I would ask 
you to resist the temptation with all your might, and (making 
a new application of Hamlet’s words) to remember that— 

“ The native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, 

And enterprises of great pith and moment 
With this regard their currents turn awry, 

And lose the name of action.” 

Be up and doing; it is worth while to press on, for you 
will be engaged in a worthy quest—one that will repay the 
seeker with many a jewel of rare price. 


NOTE.— During the Lecture, Mr. Macpherson gave the audience tests in the perception 
of certain aspects of Tonality, and also played extracts from various musical works to 
illustrate the impact of Period and of Personality upon the styles of different writers. 


®bttuarg. 

AGNES ZIMMERMANN. 

By the passing of Agnes Zimmermann on November 14th last, the 
already slender band of very early students of the Academy has suffered 
a notable loss. Those familiar with her dignified appearance amongst the 
audience at London concerts until quite recently, found it hard to believe 
that nearly seventy years had elapsed since she first entered the Royal 
Academy of Music, yet such was the case. Born at Cologne on July 5th., 
1847, she was brought to England whilst very young, and at the age of 
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eight and a-half became a student at the Academy, the youngest but one 
who has ever entered its portals. Here she studied the pianoforte with 
the then Principal, Cipriani Potter, amongst her other professors being 
Charles Steggall, Ernst Pauer, and G. A. Macfarren. The Academy had 
but few prizes or scholarships in those days, but Miss Zimmermann dis¬ 
tinguished herself by carrying off what was then regarded as the Institu¬ 
tion’s Blue Riband : The King’s Scholarship, in 1860, being re-elected in 
1862. Her first public appearance as a pianist was at the Crystal Palace 
Concerts in 1863, and for many years her sound musicianly style ensured 
for her a prominent position on the concert platform. She was often 
engaged for the Saturday and Monday Popular Concerts at the St. 
James’s Hall, in conjunction with Joachim, Mme. Norman Neruda, 
Piatti, and other noted performers of the last century, besides giving 
concerts on the Continent and in all the principal towns at home. After 
her retirement from concert work, she still kept up her playing in private, 
though her failing eyesight during the latter part of her life was a serious 
handicap to her becoming acquainted with new music. 

The classicality of her playing was also a prominent feature of her 
compositions, which included, besides songs, a pianoforte sonata, three 
sonatas for violin and piano, a trio, and a number of pianoforte pieces. 
She also edited the sonatas of Beethoven and of Mozart for Messrs. 
Novello & Co., as well as Schumann’s pianoforte works. 

Miss Zimmermann was a generous supporter of deserving charities, 
and delighted in extending a helping hand to those who needed it. A 
Requiem Mass took place on November 18th, at St. James’, Spanish 
Place, at which many friends were present to pay their last tribute of 
respect to her memory. 


FRANCIS W. DAVENPORT. 

Many of those who studied at the Academy during the years 1880 to 
1906 will regret to hear of the death of Mr. F. W. Davenport at Scar¬ 
borough on April 1st, 1925, eight days before his 78th birthday. He was 
born at Wilderslow, near Derby, and was educated at St. Michael’s 
College, Tenbury, whence he went to University College, Oxford, and 
obtained his M.A. After leaving Oxford he studied Jaw, was in due time 
called to the Bar, and practised on the Midland Circuit. His strong 
proclivity for music caused him to become a pupil of the late 
G. A. Macfarren, whose daughter, Clarina Thalia, he eventually 
married. After winning, in 1876, the Alexandra Palace Symphony Prize 
with a Symphony in D minor, he resolved to forsake the law for music, 
and in 1879 was appointed Professor of Harmony and Composition at the 
Royal Academy of Music, an appointment followed not long after by a 
similar post at the Guildhall School of Music. When the Academy 
started Local Examinations in Music, in 1880, he became one of the 
examiners, and continued as such when the Associated Board was formed 
to take over and extend the scheme. Owing to ill-health he resigned his 
work in 1906, and the last ten years of his life were spent at Scarborough. 

In addition to the work mentioned above, Mr. Davenport wrote a 
second Symphony in C : an Overture, “ Twelfth Night,” produced at the 
Viard-Louis Concerts in 1879 ; a Prelude and Fugue for orchestra, played 
at the Crystal Palace the same year ; a Trio in B flat, given at the Monday 
Popular Concerts in 1881 ; ten pieces for piano and violoncello ; French 
Songs for children; songs, part songs, etc. His little book on “The 
Elements of Music ” enjoyed a sale of many thousands. It was followed 
by “ The Elements of Harmony and Counterpoint,” founded on the Alfred 
Day theory, a “ Guide for Pianoforte Students,” and “Questions and 
Exercises for the use of Students.” The last two were written in con¬ 
junction with J. Percy Baker. 



Mr. Davenport was a very able teacher and spared no trouble with 
his pupils, who were devoted to him. Though on occasion and in cases 
where he was confronted by egotism and conceit he could be very cutting, 
yet no man was ever kinder at heart. The present writer, who was one 
of his early pupils at the Academy, can recall many kindnesses received 
at his hands, and takes this opportunity of laying a sprig of rosemary 
upon his grave. - B. 

A. F. TESTER. 

It is with very great regret that we record the death of Mr. 
Archibald Frank Tester, on October 4th, 1925, at Tunbridge Wells, his 
native town. He was born on May 1st, 1882, and was educated at 
Skinner’s School. At the beginning of 1899 he went to the Academy, 
studying with amongst others Mr. Stewart Macpherson and Dr. Richards. 
After a stay of four years there, he left in order to take up a post at 
Sherborne School, as assistant to Mr. C. H. Hodgson. In 1915 he joined 
the Army, serving in the Royal West Kent Regiment, and fought in 
Mesopotamia. Later he was invalided to India, where he did much for 
the recreation of the troops by organising concert parties at General and 
Divisional Headquarters. After the Armistice, he returned to Sherborne 
as Director of Music, Alas, it was not to be for long. The following 
extracts from The Shirburnian (Sherborne School Magazine) sympa¬ 
thetically describe the last four years of his life. “For nine months from 
the beginning of the School year, September, 1921, he had worked with 
ever-increasing difficulty, and discomfort; from January, 1922, he had to 
wear a splint to relieve the pressure on his knee, and this gave him 
perpetual pain, especially in the daily climb to the Abbey organ-loft, for 
this was the time when the workmen were still in the Chapel. He 
realised his fondly cherished ambition—to be present and take part in the 
Service of Dedication of the new portion of the Chapel, which is our War 
Memorial; then he was forced to give in. In July, 1922, he left us, and 
for three and a quarter years from that time he was confined to his bed, 
able for the first nine months to use his arms, to read and write, but from 
April, 1923, onwards, unable to move hand or foot, but just sometimes 
moving his head the merest trifle to one side or the other, and latterly 
not even that. Throughout these weary months and years his mind was 
keen and alert as ever, his cheerfulness wonderful, his love of Sherborne 
unabated.’’ 

Mr. Tester’s sympathies in music were catholic, and he was devoted 
to the best in his art. John Sebastian Bach was his idol, and it may be 
recorded that on hearing of his terrible illness and his love for the 
master, Mr. Harold Samuel made a special journey to Tunbridge Wells 
and played to him the whole of the programme for his forthcoming 
London concert, an action which surely gave as much pleasure on the 

one side as the other. - 

CLAUDE CROSSLEY. 

We also regret to announce the death of Mr. Claude Crossley, which 
occurred suddenly at his studio in Fargate, Sheffield, as far back as 
December 2nd, 1924. He was born at^Clapham in 1878, but went to 
Sheffield at the age of five. He was educated at the Grammar School, 
and began to play when he was only seven years old. Two years later 
he played in public. While on a visit to Scarborough his ability attracted 
the notice of Mrs. Norman Salmond, and she offered to give him a few 
lessons. After studying awhile with her, he became a student at the 
Royal Academy of Music. He settled in Sheffield as a concert-giver and 
teacher of the pianoforte. Mr. Crossley had been in failing health for 
some time, and he had undergone several operations, but his demise, so 
unexpected, came as a shock to his friends. 
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of JJhtsifal Htsforg. 

By H. W. Richards, Mus.D., Hon. R.A.M., President of R.C.O. 

A Speech delivered at the Royal College of Organists, on 
23rd January, 1926. 

From time to time students have brought forward a variety 
of reasons why it is quite unnecessary for them to study musical 
history. They boldly assert that there is more than enough 
to learn of a practical nature; that everything is changed from 
what it was formerly; and they ask: “ What possible bearing 
can the history of the past have on the work of the future ?” 

If their idea of history reduces itself to barren facts, such 
as a string of dates, titles of works, or trivial incidents in the 
life of a Master, then their contentions are valid. Some of 
the old examination papers may have been responsible for 
these perfectly futile excuses, but surely the power of historical 
knowledge, in the widest sense, is, that every musician, however 
eminent, is helped and guided by it. The most renowned, even 
an original genius, must build on foundations laid in the past; 
they only can extend and enlarge the base, or add more storeys 
to the building. 

Although a student may be unaware of-,it, or too egotistical 
to admit it, he must feed upon the products of other human 
minds, and they act, or should act, as an incentive, constraining 
him to put forth his finest efforts. The profound thoughts which 
have been revealed in the works of the great are a potent 
force, and are of immense consequence to us through life. 

The old Masters are conspicuous examples of this, for not 
one of them was ignorant of the writings of either a predecessor 
or a contemporary. Even the superhuman Bach voluntarily took 
the infinite pains of copying out works which he was soon com¬ 
pletely to out-distance in technique, originality and depth. 

It is presumptuous for anyone to imagine that he can take 
his part in the development of a growing art, if he is ignorant 
of how it grew from primitive times, and how it has been 
brought to its present pitch by the combined labours of those 
who have gone before and who have left their mark. No one 
is sufficient unto himself, nor can he stand alone. There is 
always some past personality whose influence he particularly 
feelsj and who, musically, is his guide, philosopher and friend. 
A man, perhaps unconsciously, chooses a model in history to 
whom he is specially drawn. He will either surround his 
thoughts with the profound or with the superficial. The latter 
may be temporarily attractive, but will, in the end, prove 
specious and delusive. Shallow thinkers are often lured away 
by the brilliant and the meretricious, who have no quality of 
permanence. Such writers either dazzle by bizarre effects,. or 
interest us by skilful contrivances; they may advance technical 
possibilities by their ingenuity, but that will be their limit. 
The student is urged to take his stand on firmer ground, and 
select those whose works have been tried in the furnace of 
criticism and found to be pure gold. The dross, of which there 
is a quantity in every age, will inevitably find its way to the 
scrap-heap. 

We should, first of all, disabuse ourselves of the notion 
that, in order to study history aright, it is necessary to wade 
through ponderous volumes. Such a procedure mostly leads 
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to aimless theorising. The essence of the matter is a thorough 
and intimate knowledge of the works of the great Masters. 

By the careful study of such works one can gain views on 
symmetry, design and aesthetic principles; one can follow the 
purport, the mental growth and development; discriminate 
between the different styles of music and perceive how each 
classic has contributed its share to the advance of true art. 

The Royal College of Organists is doing its best lo en¬ 
courage this attitude toAvards the study of history, rim only 
by setting questions on "definite periods, and asking for musical 
examples, but by demanding the critical understanding of a 
classical score. 

The history of music is of engrossing human interest. 

Besides the charm of knowing the origin and perhaps the 
chequered career of various masterpieces, there is a fascination 
in following great men in their struggles, industry and tempta¬ 
tions ; their combat with financial anxieties; how they were 
undaunted by discouragement, and undeterred by disappoint¬ 
ment. We may even strengthen our own character by en¬ 
deavouring to avoid their blemishes and shortcomings. 

It is melancholy to read how constantly they were mis¬ 
understood and their great creations under-estimated from lack 
of comprehension. At the same time, it is amazing that so 
much was achieved in spite of the limitations and disadvantages 
of the conditions in bygone days. 

The mystery inherent in the creative poAver of a supreme 
genius is beyond our finite brains. In this Ave have to be 
humble, for no probing, however deep, aauII bring us any 
enlightenment. 

I ask those who tell us that a study of history is of no 
use, to imagine what the position Avould be to-day if there had 
been no Bach. Can anyone conjecture Avhat course music Avould 
have taken ! Can they picture our tentative efforts, if there had 
been no Beethoven—no Wagner ! We should be groping about 
waiting for the appearance of pioneer's to point the Avay. It 
\A 7 ould be like removing the supports from a great building— 
take away the pillars of our art, and confusion and chaos 
supervene. 

In beginning the study of history, it Avould be Avise to 
concentrate our attention on outstanding epochs, for all impor¬ 
tant movements shoAv astonishing cerebral vitality. One must 
try and trace development from stage to stage, and see “ how 
each age, working out the gifts of the last, transmits its 
labours to the next,” but in order to ^apprehend the influence 
of one age upon another, a close acquaintance with the products 
of both ages is essential. Again, there is nothing more absorb¬ 
ing than to investigate and learn how a craft can give striking- 
impetus to Art. For instance, the Amatis, Stradivarius, the 
brothers Guanerius, by their consummate craftsmanship, pro¬ 
duced musical instruments which made possible all “ nuances, ” 
and the most elaboratemodern violinmusic. Analogous to this is the 
rise of our own instrument, the Organ, from its crude beginnings. 

It does not need the penetrating mind of a scientist, or the 
learning of a scholar, to realise what the inventions and perfect 
workmanship of such men as Father Schmidt, Renatus Harris, 
and Father Willis, have done for organ music. The most * 

exacting and intricate compositions can now be played with 
complete effect, and without physical fatigue. 
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By knowing more of past history we shall have a clearer 
vision of what our Art ought to be; its significance and its 
aims; we shall be better able to distinguish the purposeful and 
solid from the insipid and effervescent. This knowledge will 
enable us to form impartial judgments, and to learn Avhat are 
the canons of good taste; it Avill shoAv us hoAv to reverence 
tradition, without being fettered by it; it will also be a mental 
training, and help in the cultivation of the mind. We have 
always to remember that Ave are responsible for our own intellec¬ 
tual life ! 

It is a tiaiism that history is not confined entirely to the 
past; the experimental productions of our own age give us 
much food for thought. It is an interesting study to try and 
fathom in what Avay present-day compositions are likely to 
influence the Art, and whither they are tending. In this con¬ 
nection, I would observe that one can learn much by reading 
serious critiques on the music of to-dav, but a critic’s opinions 
would carry little weight had he not adequate historical knoAv- 
ledge at his back. 

The more we are steeped in history, the more Ave can keep 
the finest models in front of us, and grasp fundamental 
principles, the better able Ave shall be to form individual judg¬ 
ments with certainty, and in true perspective. There will 
always be different points of vieAv, but it is for us to exercise 
our intellectual faculties to substantiate our findings or to 
support our assertions. 

History will help us to give reasons for the 11 Faith that 
is in us.” We must never allow our emotions to pervert 
sound sense. Here again history will act as a corrective, pre¬ 
venting us from becoming merely emotional, and giving us 
balance of mind. 

Musical history is many sided, and Ave shall be obliged to 
consider it from various aspects—environment, personal charac¬ 
teristics, different conditions prevailing at different times. 

It is impossible to appraise the writings of every composer 
from the same standpoint. The outlook, character and tempera¬ 
ment of the Anglo-Saxon, the Teutonic, the Slav and the Latin 
races are frequently as wide apart as the North and South 
Poles. 

Again, Ave shall, in our research, discovei the impossibility 
of defining in every case; there are many things in Art which 
are intangible and defy definition. As we become immersed in 
the works of the great we shall unconsciously absorb their 
spirit, but this can only be felt, if we possess the full sympathy 
that comes from knowledge. 

The study of musical history, rightly undertaken, becomes 
a living force in our training. Our education will be lament¬ 
ably incomplete without it, and those who neglect or despise 
it Avill be the poorer in mental equipment, and less able to 
add their quota to the advance of the Art. 

I cannot do better than finish with the words of Sir Hubert 
Parry. He says : “ The source of a man’s art is not merely 
within him, but its beauty and strength are due to what he 
gains from intercourse Avith musical ideas, and the common 
interests and efforts of mankind.” 
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JUatotnic $btos. 

Review Week last Term began on November 30th, and closed on 
December 5th. Besides the address by the Principal on “Our Alma 
Mater,” and the lecture by Mr. Stewart Macpherson on “The Impor¬ 
tance of Musicianship,” abstracts of both of which are given in the 
present issue of the R.A.M. Club Magazine, the programme included 
the following lectures by members of the staff:—“ The Fundamentals of 
Pianoforte Playing,” by Mr. Frederick Moore; “The Gentffe Art of 
Singing,” by Sir Henry J. Wood; “The Spoken Word,” by Miss Katie 
Thomas; “The Fundamentals of Stringed Instrument Playing,” by Mr. 
H. Wessely ; and “The Fundamentals of Organ Playing,” by Dr. Stanley 
Marchant. Other lectures were: “Art and the Artist,” by Prof. E. de 
Selincourt; “The Mechanism of Hearing,” by Sir Arthur Keith; 
“ Music in the Theatre and Elsewhere,” by Mr. Bernard Shaw ; “ Skill 
in Work and Play,” by Prof. T. H. Pear ; and “ The Care of the Vocal 
Organs,” by Sir J. Dundas Grant, K.B.E. 

An interesting event this term will be the performance of Bach’s 
“ St. Matthew Passion,” which is to be given by students of the Academy 
under the direction of Sir Henry Wood, on Wednesday, March 31st, in 
the Queen’s Hall. It will begin at 2 p.m., and, as the work will be given 
in its entirety, it will probably not terminate until about 6.45 p.m. ; but 
there will be an interval for tea about 4.30. This is a merciful dispensa¬ 
tion on the part of the powers that be, especially if it be possible to slip 
outside the hall for the cup which cheers. Imagination fails to conceive how 
a thirsty Queen’s Hall is likely to be accommodated at the Q.H. buffet! 

On February 24th a lecture on “ Plain-Chant ” was given by Mr. 
Royle Shore, who treated the subject from its musical and practical aspect, 
rather than its ecclesiastical or historical. Examples of Plain-Chant were 
given, with vocal and instrumental accompaniment, from Wagner, Elgar, 
Harwood, Vaughan Williams, Holst, etc. 


©rgan fhritals. 

Mr. Fred. Gostelow, at Town Hall, Hobart, Tasmania, and at Presby¬ 
terian Church, Adelaide, South Australia. 

Dr. Charles Macpherson , at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta. 

Mr. Ernest F. Mather , at St. Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside, E.C. 

Mr. B. J. Orsman , at St. Lawrence Jewry, E.C. 


Green—Pritchard. —On November 12th, 1925, George H. Green, 
Ph.D., of University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, to Lena S. B. 
Pritchard. 

Lane—Waddington. —On October 6th, 1925, Frank Lane to 
Kathleen Turner Waddington, 
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JfUtr jStitstc. 


Carse, Adam. 

“Tunes for Two” (piano duets) .Augener Ltd. 

“ Tinkle Tunes ” (for piano) . ,, ,, 

Three Preludes (for piano) . ,, ,, 

Five Easy Trios (for violin, 'cello, and piano) ... ,, ,, 

Dale, B. J. 

“ Cradle Song ” (Carol for mixed voices, with 

soprano solo) .Novello & Co. 

“ Rosa Mystica ” (Carol for mixed voices, with tenor 

solo)... . ... „ „ 


Driver, F. Percival. 

Three Pieces (for piano) ... 

Far jeon, Harry. 

Two Fanciful Dances for Children (for piano) 
Serenade and Cradle Song (for organ)... 

Two Choral Ballads (for female voices) 
Russian Dance 
Keltic Lament 
* ‘ Orientale ’ ’ 


| (for violin) ... 


Oxford Univ. Press 

Winthrop Rogers 
... Cramer & Co. 
... Boosey & Co. 

...Curwen & Sons 


Six Preludes (for piano) ... ... . W. Paxton 

“ Sussex Alphabet ” (song cycle for medium voice) J.Williams,Ltd. 


Horne, Elsie. 

Theme and Variations in A minor (for two pianos) ...Murdoch & Co. 
Matthay, Tobias. 

* ‘ Playthings for Little Players ’ ’ (ten little studies 

for children and their elders) ... Anglo-French Music Co. 
Moy, Edgar. 

“ With a Showman’s Caravan ” (for piano).Cramer & Co. 

“Five Sea Sketches” (for piano) ... ... ... ,, M 


JUabemtT 

A beginning is now being made with the new buildings at York Gate, 
and the old houses have been demolished. It is hoped that the new 
addition to the Academy—which will indeed be welcome—will be ready 
for the opening ceremony by July next. 

Our Institution has lost a distinguished ex-student through the death 
of Miss Agnes Zimmermann. Both as a solo pianist and editor of the 
classics this lady had made her name famous. She was a Fellow of 
the Academy, and took the greatest interest in all things concerning it. 
The particulars of her Will, which appeared in The Times, displayed 
unusual thought in the matter of bequests, the latter including the sum of 
^1,000 (to be used as the Committee thought fit) also her library and 
MS. compositions to the R.A.M. 

A particularly interesting series of lectures and recitals was given 
during Review Week. Despite the inclement weather, large audiences 
were in evidence throughout. 

At the Livery Dinner of the Worshipful Company of Musicians, on 
October 27th, Roy Henderson was presented with the medal given by 
this Company to the most distinguished student of the year in the 
Academy. During the evening a musical programme was provided by some 
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of our students ; this included songs by the recipient of the medal, piano¬ 
forte solos by Virginia McLean, a viola and pianoforte duet by Harry 
Berly and Doris Sheppard, and madrigals sung by six students. 

The Orchestral Concert took place at the Queen’s Hall on Novem¬ 
ber 8th, under Sir Henry Wood. A Celtic Sketch by N. McLeod Steel 
was included in the programme, which also contained the Scherzo from 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, and Bizet’s “ Suite L’Arlesienne,” the 
latter work being conducted by three students. 

The members of the Dramatic Class, under the directit® of Mr. A. 
Acton-Bond, gave three performances of “The Hunchback’’ (Sheridan 
Knowles) on December 10th, 11th, and 12th. The Junior Orchestra, 
under Mr. Spencer Dyke, supplied the entr’acte music. 

The present term will be marked by an exceptionally interesting 
musical event, this being the performance of Bach’s “St. Matthew 
Passion,’’ for the first time in London in its entirety, at Queen’s Hall, on 
March 31st, at 2 p.m. The work will be given under the direction of 
Sir Henry J. Wood. 

It should be noted that the Orchestral Concert this term takes place 
at the Duke's Hall , Tuesday, March 23rd, at 3 o’clock. 

The following elections have taken place :—Fellows : Elsie W. Owen, 
Selina Pitt Soper, Cyril Wilton Cole, Paul Walford Corder. Associate : 
Mary Underwood. 

The Westmorland Scholarship has been awarded to Vera Kneebone, 
and the Potter Exhibition to Richard V. Aldridge. 

The Sterndale Bennett Scholarship for male candidates will be com¬ 
peted for in April. The last day of entry is April 12th. W. H. 


ft.3L.JJt. Club. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Town Members (Those residing not more than 20 miles 

from Charing Cross). . . IO/6 

Country Members (Those residing more than 20 miles from 

Charing Cross) . . 5/= 

Overseas Members (Those permanently residing outside the 
British Isles) can pay a sum of One Guinea in lieu of Annual 
Subscriptions. They are entitled to the privileges of full 
membership when visiting this country, but should their stay 
extend beyond six months they may be called upon for a 
subscription to cover the extra period. 

Student Members (Those still at the Academy) . 5/- 


Subscriptions are due in advance on election, and thereafter on 
January 1st in each year. The subscriptions of new members elected on 
or after October rst will cover to December 31st in the following year. 
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JJtmbers of ft.JLjtt. (tthtb. 


I. HON. MEMBERS. 


Cobbett, W. W. 
Cooper, Lady. 
Davies, Fanny, 
Harrison, Beatrice. 


Leon, Mischa. 
Moiseiwitsch, Benno 
Samuel, Harold. 
Thibaud, Jacques. 


II. TOWN MEMBERS. 

Abrahams, Laura F., 5, Arkwright Road, N.W.3. 

Acock, Ethel, 17, Dorset Square, N.W.l. 

Acton-Bond, A., Avon House, King Henry’s Road, N.W.3. 
Agnew, Philip L., 1, Cottesmore Gardens, Kensington, W.8. 
Aitken, George, 34, Dunstan Road, N.W.ll. 

Albanesi, Carlo, 32, Wigmore Street, W.l. 

Allam, Gertrude, 22, King’s Road, Romford. 

Allan-Blake, L., 47, Westbere Road, N.W.2. 

Alwyn, William, 88, Carleton Road, Tufnell Park, N.7. 

Amos, Winifred, 22, Fairfield Road, West Croydon. 

Arnold, Frank, 98, Masbro Road, W.14. 

Arnold, Hildegard, 88, Hamilton Terrace, N.W.8. 

Ashby, Mrs. Clifford E. (Phoebe Cooke), “ Witton,” The 
Clump, Rickmansworth. 

Bailey, Mrs. Walter (Ethel Bilsland), “ Sharnbrook,” Welling. 
Baker, J. Percy, 12, Longley Road, Tooting-Graveney, S.W.17. 
Baker, Kathleen, 29, Tytherton Road, Tufnell Park, N.7. 
Balfour, H. L., 13, Elmwood Road, Croydon. 

Baly, C. Peyton, 130, Goldhurst Terrace, N.W.6. 

Banks, Mrs. Robert (Margaret Pierrepoint), 70, Primrose Man¬ 
sions, Battersea Park, S.W.ll. 

Barbirolli, John, 46, Marchmont Street, W.C.l. 

Barnard, Mrs. Alfred (Annie Sayer), 77, Upper Richmond 
Road, S.W.15. 

Bate, B. Pawley, 28, Hodford Road, N.W.ll. 

Beauchamp, Henry, 27, Somali Road, N.W.2. 

Bell, A. Alger, R.A.M., York Gate, N.W.l. 

Bell, Inie, 120, Wightman Road, N.4. 

Bennett, Mrs. J. F. R. (Margaret Godfrey), 88, Ashley Gardens, 
S. W.l. 

Berdoe, Gwendolyn, 33, Mattock Lane, Ealing, W.5. 

Bevan, Mrs. John (Margaret Bennett), 79, Streathbourne Ro'ad, 
S.W.17. 

Bidder, Helen, 31, Ravensbourne Gardens, West Ealing, W.13. 
Birkett, Mrs. (Ethel Horton Smith), 62, Brondesbury Villas, 
N.W.6. 

Blackburne, Clara, 41, Pembroke Square, W.8. 

Blake, Janie, The Firs, South Woodford. 

Bolt, Mrs. Thos. (Lillian Ginnett), 47, Parkhill Road, N.W.3. 
Bonner, Frank, 60, Fairlop Road, Leytonstone, E.ll. 

Bonner, Russell, 60, Fairlop Road, Leytonstone, E.ll. 

Booth, John, 7, Loxley Road, S.W.18. 

Booth, Victor, 10a, Winchester Road, N.W.3. 

Booth, Mrs. Victor (Clara Smith), 10a, Winchester Road, N.W.3. 
Bowe, Maud E., 99, Como Road, Forest Hill, S.E.23. 

Bowen, York, 103, Finchley Road, N.W.3 
Bowie, Percy A., 43, Queen’s Gardens, W.2. 

Bremner, Edith, 17j Torrington Square, W.C.l, 






Brittain, Aubrey R., 25, Weston Road, Crouch End, N.8. 
Brockman, Irene, 11, Staverton Road, N.W.2. 

Brown, Mrs. Cyril, 22, Raleigh Road, Wimbledon, S.W.19. 
Burden, Lilian (Mrs. Lawrence), 46, Huron Road, S.W.17. 
Burke, Emily M. G., 34, Park Chase, Wembley Park. 

Bury, H. Entwisle, 47, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2. 

Bush, Alan D., “ Albrian,” View Road, Highgate, N.6. 

Byng, Kathleen, 17, Plill Crest, Wembley. 

Cameron, Douglas, 90, Victoria Road, Queen’s Park, *£tf.W.8. 
Carlett, K. Ranee, “ Queenswood,” Clapham Park, S.W.4. 
Carmine, Olga, 83, Chatsworth Road, N.W. 2. 

Carr, Edgar, 7, Stuart Crescent, Wood Green, N.22. 
Caswell-Smith, L., 90, Great Russell Street, W.C.l. 

Chalmers, Dorothy, 8, Neville Terrace, S.W.7. 

Chamberlain, Ronald A., 30, Canonbury Park North, N.l. 
Champion, Mrs. (Stephanie Dolby), 37, Duke’s Avenue, New 
Malden. 

Chester, Russell E., 2, Mount Vernon Cottages, N.W.3. 

Clarke, Doris M., 6, Hurlingham Court, S.W.6. 

Cobb, Madeline, 18, Glenloch Road, N.W.3. 

Cohen, Harriet, 13, Wyndham Place, W.l. 

Cokkinis, Mrs. A. J. (Enid Carrell), “ The Briars,” Beechcroft 
Gardens, Wembley Park. 

Cole, Wilton, 153, Trinity Road, S.W.17. 

Cole, Mrs. E. H. (Marion White), 6, Queen’s Garth, Forest 
Hill, S.E.23. 

Cole, Frances, 86a, Oakley Street, Chelsea, S.W.3. 

Collins, Dorothy M., 88, Henley Road, Ilford. 

Cook, Charles Stiebler, 2, Belsize Square, N.W.3. 

Cooke, Grace M., 13, Spencer Hill, Wimbledon, S.W.19. 
Corder, Frederick, 13, Albion Road, N.W.6. 

Cottle, Inez, Brentwood School, Priory Road, Hampton. 
Coviello, Ambrose, 84, Lowlands Road, Harrow. 

Craig, N. Kirk, 41, Dalebury Road, S.W.17. 

Cran, Mrs. Disney (Peggy Cochrane), 32, Holland Park Avenue, 

W.ll. 

Crawford, Maud L., 71, Weston Park, Crouch End, N.8. 
Craxton, Harold, 8, Grove End Road, N.W.8. 

Creighton, J. A., R.A.M., York Gate, N.W.l. 

Crowdy, Muriel, 52, South Grove, Highgate, N.6. 

Curwen, Mrs. J. S., 10, Northwick House, St. John’s Wood 
Road, N.W.8. 

Dale, B. J., 28, Elsworthy Road, N.W.3. 

Davidson, Muriel, 6, Alexandra Road, N.W.8. 

Dalrymple, Alison, 38, Weymouth Street, W.l. 

Daubeny, Ethel M., 1, Nottingham Terrace, N.W.l. 

Davies, Ben, 33, Compayne Gardens, N.W.6. 

Davies, Gladys E., 7, Westbury Road, Penge, S.E.20. 

Davies, Jessie, 35, Elsworthy Road, N.W.3. 

Davies, Dr. Mary, 11, Provost Road, N.W.3. 

Davis, Walter E., 9, Granville Road, Hoe Street, E.17. 
Docker, F. A. W., 25a, Upper Park Road, N.W.3. 

Dodd, Helen, 4, Milverton Road, Brondesbury Park, N.W.6. 
Dodds, George F., 282, Pinner Road, Harrow. 

Dodds, Mrs. G. F. (nee Goodwin), 282, Pinner Road, Harrow. 
Dowling, Monica, 15, Barry Avenue, Stamford Hill, N.15. 
Driver, F. Percival, 14, Marlborough Place, N.W.8. 

Driver, Mrs. F. P., 14, Marlborough Place, N.W.8. 
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Dubery, Muriel L., 20, Wilderton Road, Stamford Hill, N. 16. 
Duncan, Francis B., 44, York Street, W.l. 

Dundas-Grant, K.B.E., Sir James, 148, Harley Street, W.l. 
Dunham, Edith, 17, Uffington Road, West Norwood, S.E.27. 
Dunning, Beatrice M., 45, St. George’s Square, S.W.l. 

Dyke, Spencer, 22, Heber Road, Cricklewood, N.W.2. 

Eastman, Mrs., 6, Grosvenor Mansions, 395, Oxford Street, W.l. 
Edwards, Powell, 22, Essendine Mansions, W.9. 

Eggar, Katharine, 36, Bedford Gardens, W.8. 

Ellis, Mrs. C. T. (Eirlys Lloyd William), 8, Finchley Avenue, 
N.3. 

Emery, Joan, 26, Winchester Road, N.W.3. 

England, George D., “ Foxbury,” Kemnal Road, Chislehurst. 
Erwood, Emily, Bridleway, Ewell. 

Eyers, Emily, 49, Acacia Road, N.W.8. 

Fahey, Isabella M., 100, Elmbourne Road, S.W.17. 

Farjeon, Harry, 137, Fellows Road, N.W.3. 

Fehr, Edith, Hatton House, Chislehurst. 

Ferguson, Roma, 48, Compayne Gardens, N.W.6. 

Finch, Elsie, 44, York Street Chambers, W.l. 

Fitch, Hugh B., 31, Campden Grove, W.8. 

Fitzmaurice, C.B., C.M.G., Rear-Admiral M., Admiralty House, 
Simonstown, S.A. 

Flack, Mrs. W. J. (Alice Scott), 47, St. James’s Road, Croydon. 
Flanders, Bernard C., 1041, Forest Road, Walthamstow, E.17. 
Ford, Mrs. Leslie (Rosa Bonner), “ St. Enodoc,” Castellan 
Avenue, Hare Park, Romford. 

Ford, Gertrude, 28, Lillie Road, S.W.6. 

Ford, Margaret E., 47, Hamilton Road, Highbury, N.5. 

Forster, Mrs. J. Y. (Clare Powell), “ Ravensworth,” Sutton, 
Surrey. 

Fort, Mrs. (Florence Hudson), 79, Caversham Avenue, Palmers 
Green, N.13. 

Foskett, Elizabeth, 69, Eardley Crescent, S.W.5. 

Fowles, Ernest, 106, Palace Road, Tulse Hill, S..W.2. 

Gardner, Margaret S., 73, Broadhurst Gardens, N.W.6. 
Gascoigne, Claude, 89, Hamlet Gardens, Ravenscourt Park, 
W.6. 

Gauntlett, Ambrose, 20, South Park Road, Wimbledon, S.W.19. 
German, Edward, 5, Biddulph Road, W.9. 

Gibson, Mrs. Alfred (Alice Curtis), 31, Belsize Park, N.W.3. 
Gibson, Mrs. Henry (Susan Spain Dunk). 49, Castletown Road, 
W.14. 

Gielgud, Mrs. H. L., Ilf, Oxford and Cambridge Mansions, 
N.W.l. 

Glenny, Alfreda, 4, Woodborough Road, Putney, S.W.15. 
Godell, David, 260, Dalston Lane, E.8. 

Goldsmith, Katie, 8, Lymington Road, N.W.6. 

Grant, Mrs., 270, Fulham Road, S.W.10. 

Grant, Helen, 59, Lebanon Road, Croydon. 

Grant, Louisa H., 15, Ossingtoq,, Street, Bayswater, W.2. 

Gray, Mrs. James (Eileen Hunt), 13, The Avenue, Brondes¬ 
bury, N.W. 6. 

Green, H. Plunket, 65, Holland Park Road, W.14. 

Grevener, Beatrice E., “Highmore,” Streatham Common North, 
S.W. 16. 

Griffin, Winifred, 115, Stamford Hill, N.16. 

Grinstead, Dorothy, 5, Lansdowne Road, Croydon. 
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Guest, Mufiel, 15, Daysbrook Road, Streatham Hill, S.W.2. 
Gulbenkian, Chouchan, 2, Holland Park Avenue, W.ll. 

Hall, Garda, 142, King Henry’s Road, N.W.3. 

Hambleton, J. Edward, 19, Aeacia Road, N.W.8. 

Hamlin, Ethel K., 28, Claremont Road, Surbiton. 

Hammond, Mrs. (Ada Stephenson), 6, St. Mary’s Crescent, 
Osterley Park, Isleworth. 

Hammond, Isabel, 67, Goldsmith Avenue, Acton, W.3. 

Hands, Edith (Mrs. Geere), 158, Stapleton Hall Road, N#4. 

Hare, Amy, 8, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 

Harries, H. Frieda, “ Kendore,” Willenhall, New Barnet. 
Harrison, Julius, 23, Belsize Park Gardens, N.W.3. 

Hartel, Clara, Claremont Studio, St. Mary’s Terrace, W.2. 
Hatchard, Caroline, 14, Rotherwick Road, N.W.4. 

Hawley, Mrs. Bertram (Olive A. Field), 31, Birchington Road, 
N.W.6. 

Hayward, Marjorie, 24a, Trebovir Road, S.W.5. 

Heath, Lady (Elaine Sayer)* 5, Milbourne Lane, Esher. . 
Heming, Percy, 21, Norfolk Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. 
Heming, Mrs. Percy (Joyce Savage), 21, Norfolk Road, St. 

John’s Wood, N.W.8. 

Hess, Myra, 8, Carlton Hill, N.W.8. 

Hewland, Adam J., 16, Wolverton Mansions, Ealing Common, 
W.5. 

Hickin, Welton, 45, Red Post Hill, S.E.24. 

Hilton, Mrs. (Gwen Champion), 8, College Road, Isleworth. 
Hindlev, E. Leslie, “ Lightcliffe,” Shepherd’s Hill, Highgate,- 
N.6. 

Hinton, Arthur, 14, St. John’s Wood Road, N.W.8. 

Hodgson, Mrs. A. T. (Dorothy E. Feaver), “ Trebarwith,” 
Woodbury Close, Addiscombe. 

Hogg, Katharine, 18, Grand Avenue, Muswell Hill, N.10. 
Holland, Theodore, “ Holmhurst,” Copse Hill, Wimbledon, 
S.W.20. 

Hollingham, Edward H., 19, Venner Road, Sydenham, S.E.26. 
Horne, Elsie (Mrs. J. B. Whyte), 11, King’s Avenue, Woodford 
Green. 

Hovey, Doris L., u Brookleigh,” Albemarle Road, Beckenham. 
HoAvell, Beatrice, 7, Lansdown Road, Lee, S.E.12. 

Howell, Dorothy, 28, Barkston Gardens, S.W.5. 

Hutchins, Amy L., 15, Upper Wimpole Street, W.l. 

Hyett, Robert, 63, St. George’s Road, S.W.l. 
lies, Edward, 57, St. John’s Wood Court, N.W.8. 

Isaacs, Harry, 44, King’s Gardens, West End Lane, N.W.6. 
Jacob, Mrs. George G. (Phoebe Green), 29, Upper Hamilton 
Terrace, N.W.8. 

James, Mrs. Lloyd (Elsie Owen), 6, Meadway, N.W.ll. 

James, Cairns, 13, Avonmore Road, W.14. 

James, Marie, 16, Callcott Court, Brondesbury, N.W.6. 

Jenkins, Annette G., 79, Warwick Square, S.W.l. 

Jenner, Harold, 132, Upper Tulse Hill, S.W.2. 

Jessop, Nocla O. M., 50, Belsize Park, N.W.3. 

John, E. Lydia, 28, Albion Road, N.W.6. 

Jones, Mrs. Lester, 130, Belgrave Road, Wanstead, E.ll. 

Keel, Frederick, 207,. Castelnau, Barnes, S.W.13. 

Kennedy, Mrs. J. (Dora M.atthay), 40, Manor Street, Clapham, 
S.AV.4. 

Kennedy, Ethel, 15, Upper Wimpole Street, W.l. 
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Kent-Parsons, Mrs., 11, Alfoxton Avenue, Harringav, N.15. 
Kiek, Bessie, 4, Plolland Park, W.ll. 

King, Frederick, 27, Greencroft Gardens, N.W.6. 

King, Mary E. O., 27, Greencroft Gardens, N.W.6. 

Kipps, William J., White Lodge, Coniston Road, Bromley, 
Kent. 

Kirkpatrick, Brenda M., “ St. Helen’s,” Pierrepoint Road, 
Acton, W.3. 

Knatchbull, Mrs. (Dora Bright), 9, Cambridge Place, W.8. 
Knott, Thomas B., 57, Woodlands Crescent, Golders Green, 
N.W.ll. 

La Fov, Madame, 2, Acland Mansions, 45, Park Avenue, N.W.2. 
Lake, Herbert, 26, Mount Ephraim Road, Streatham, S.W.16. 
Lane, Mrs. (H. Myrtle Halsev), 16, Davlesford Avenue, Putnev, 
S.W.15. 

Langrish, Vivian, 24, Elsworthy Road, N.W.3. 

Languish, Mrs. Vivian (Helen Cavell), 24, Elsworthv Road, 
' N.W.3. 

Lansdale, Samuel, 8, Cotleigh Road, N.W.6. 

Larkworthv, Florence G., 35, Belsize Avenue, N.W.3. 
Lassimonne, Denise. 96, Wimpole Street, W.l. 

Latter, Emily, 16, Belmont Hill, Lee, S.E.13. 

Lawson, Muriel, 53, Downton Avenue, Streatham Hill, S.W.2. 
Lee, Mrs. Sydney (Edith Elgar), 26, Holland Park Road, W.14. 
Levi, Kathleen, 2, Ormonde Terrace, N.W.8, 

Levi, Philip, 6, Half Moon Street, W.l. 

Lindars, Hermann, Stanley House, Dean Stanley Street, S.W.l. 
Lindars, Mrs. Hermann (Hilda Dederich), Stanley House, Dean 
Stanley Street, S.W.l. 

Livens, Leo, u Springfield,” Hatch End. 

Lloyd-Williams, Mrs. H., 128, Harley Street, W.l. 

Lockwood, Florence, 80, Greencroft Gardens, N.W.6. 

Lockyer, James T., 37, Bark Place, W.2. 

Lough, Mrs., “ Willow Garth,” St. Mary Cray. 

McDonald, Annabel, 29, Lechmere Road, N.W.2. 

McDonnell, Lilly, 26, Beverley Road, Chiswick, W.4. 
MacEwan, Desiree, 98, Elmbourne Road, S.W.17. 

McEwen, John B., 25, Abercorn Place, N.W.8. 

McEwen, Mrs. J. B. (Hedwig Cole), 25, Abercorn Place, N.W.8. 
Mackenzie, K.C.V.O., Sir Alexander C., 15, Regent’s Park 
Road, N.W.l. 

Mackenzie, Mrs. Ronald (Dorothy Hue Williams), Woodvil 
Cottage, Leatherhead. 

McLaren, Isobel, 33, Nottingham Place, W.l. 

Macpherson, Dr. Charles, 8, Amen Court, E.C.4. 

Macpherson, Stewart, 11, • Cleveland Square, W.2. 

McTavish, Marjorie, 4, Monmouth Road, W.2. 

Manclark, Arthur, 53, Alexandra Road, N.W.8. 

Manning, Rosemary, 19a, Marylebone Road, N.W.l. 

Marchant, Dr. Stanley, 19, Rudall Crescent, N.W.3. 

Marr, Florence, 70, Queen’s Road, Wimbledon, S.W.19. 
Marshall, Thomas, 91, Holland Road, W.14. 

Martin, Cecil, 45, Carlton Mansions, W.9. 

Maslen, Georgiana, 56, Cavendish Road, N.W.6. 

Mathews, C.V.O., Ernest, Elmodesham House, Amersham. 
Matthav, Tobias, 96, Wimpole Street, W.l. 

Matthay, Mrs. Tobias (Jessie Kennedy), 96, Wimpole 
Street, W.l. * 
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Matthews, A. M., 85, Harberton Road, Highgate, N.19. 
Maxwell, Isobel, 36, Waterlow Court, Hampstead Way, 
N.W.ll. 

Mead, Owen H., 72, Fitzjohn’s Avenue, N.W.3. 

Meux, Thomas, 12, Westbourne_ Park Road, W.2. 

Middleton, Dr. H. H. L., 62, Priory Road, Hornsey, N.8. 

Milne, Helen C., Island Plouse, Chiswick Mall, W.4. 

Mitchell, Mary F., “ Oakleigh,” View Road, Highgate,*JL6. 
Mitzakis, Mrs. Marcelle (Mary Mackenzie" 1 15, Regent’s Park 
Road, N.W.l. 

Moore, Frederick, 64, Carlton Hill, N.W.8. 

Moore, Mrs. F. (Muriel Gray), 64, Carlton Hill, N.W.8. 
Morgan, Miriam, 88, Holden Road, N. Finchley, N. 12. 

Morris, Katie, 4, Dunoon Gardens, Forest Hill, S.E.23. 

Morris, Yvonne, 57, Rosslyn Hill, N.W.3. 

Moss, Katie, 18, Churchfield Road East, East Acton, W.3. 

Moy, Edgar, 20, Eyot Gardens, Hammersmith, W.6. 

Mundy, Winifred, 14, Wrottesley Road, Plumstead, S.E.18. 
Munns, Dorothy I., 15, Uxbridge Road, Kingston-on-Thames. 
Murray, Mrs. (Phyllis Huxham), 27, West Hill, Highgate, N.6. 
Nash, A. Brian, 2, Riviera Studios, 136a, Grosvenor Road, 
S.W.l. 

Nell, Mrs. H. (Mary Lockhart), “ Thornhill,” Cobham. 

Newell, Constance, “ Falconhurst,” Bushey Hall Road, Bushey. 
Newton, Richard, 62, Prince of Wales Mansions, Battersea 
Park, S.W.ll. 

Nicholl, Elsie, 53b, York Street, W.l. 

Nixon, Mrs. St. John (Nettie Thomson), 104, East Sheen 
Avenue, S.W.14. 

Norton, Horace W., “ Hillside,” Buckhurst Hill. 

Nye, Elsie, u Glenfaba,” Village Road, Enfield. 

Oates, Kate E., 25, Dalkeith Road, Ilford. 

O’Brien, Edward, 32, Willes Road, N.W.5. 
d’Oisly, Maurice, 73, Hamilton Terrace, N.W.8. 

Orsman, Bertram, 184, Muswell Hill Road, N.10. 

Osborne, F. Ernest, 53, Queen’s Avenue, Church Road, 
Finchley, N.3. 

Overbury, Margaret, 47, Central Hill, Upper Norwood, S.E.19. 
Parker, B. Patterson, 32, Chepstow Place, W.2. 

Parker, Louis N., c/o Lloyds Bank, High Street, Kensing¬ 
ton, W. 

Parker, Phyllis Norman, Flat I., 11, High Street, W.l. 

Pauer, John, 64a, Ladbroke Grove, W.11. 

Pearce, L., c/o Barclay’s Bank, Anerley, S.E.20. 

Perman, Hazel, 1, Kidbrooke Gardens, Blackheath, S.E.3. 
Pestell, Mrs. Donald (Marguerite * Crowther), 21, Stanley 
Gardens, Cricklewood, N.W.2. 

Phillips, Montague F., “ Homeside,” Esher. 

Phillips, Mrs. Montague F. (Clara Butterworth), “ Homeside,” 
Esher. 

Phillips-Conn, Violet, 12, York Street Chambers, W.l. 

Pirani, Max, 6, Hill Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. 

Poel, Dudley E., “ Fossetts,” Ashburnham Avenue, Harrow. 
Quaife, Alfred, 166, High Street, Notting Hill Gate, W.ll. 
Quaife, Edwin, 16, Kingston Road, Teddington. 

Radford, Robert, 12, Abbey Road,, N.W.8, 

Ramsey, Gladys, u Homecourt,” Maple Road, Surbiton. 
Ramsey, Mrs. Stanley, Church Cottage, Wood Street, Barnet. 
Ranalow, Frederick, 12, Argyll Road, W.8. 
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Read, Ernest, 8, Clarence Gate Gardens, N.W.l. 

Reddie, Charles F., 27, Boundary Road, N.W.8. 

Regan, Leslie, 27, Langbourne Avenue, Highgate, N.6. 

Regan, Mrs. Leslie (Norah Stevenson), 27, Langbourne Avenue, 
Highgate, N.6. 

Renaut, William E., 5, Duke’s Avenue, Chiswick, W.4. 
Renaut, Mrs. W. E., 5, Duke’s Avenue, Chiswick, W.4. 
Reynolds, Mollie, 169, High Road, Kilburn, N.W.6, 

Richards, Dr. H. W., R.A.M., York Gate, N.W.l. 

Rind, Adelaide, 7, Nottingham Mansions, W.l. 

Ring, Mrs., “ Trelawney,” Potter’s Road, New Barnet. 

Roberts, Gwladys, 23, Rosemount Road, Acton, W.3. 

Robinson, Florence Ivy, 19, Southwold Mansions, Maida Vale, 
W.9. 

Robinson, Winifred, 14, Mayfield Road, Wimbledon, S.W.19. 
Robjohns, Sydney, 28, Campden Hill Square, W.8. 

Robjohns, Mrs. Sydney, 28, Campden Hill Square, W.8. 

Robson, Tracy A., 39, Lowfield Street, Dartford. 

Rodbard, Catherine A., 22, Manville Road, S.W.17. 

Rogers, Mrs. H. Mordaunt (Hilda Barnes), Spencer Cottage, 
Spencer Road, Putney, S.W.15. 

Rolfe, Gladys M., “ Colebridge,” Hare Park, Romford. 

Rose, Mrs. Algernon (Mary Wheldon), 8, Stirling Mansions, 
Canfield Gardens, N.W.6. 

Rowley, Alec, 11, St. Paul’s Road, Richmond, Surrey. 

Rudall, Eleanor, 8, Aberdeen Road, Willesden, N.W.10. 
Runting, Wynne, 3, Bentinck Street, W.l. 

Russell, Mrs. (Florence Denbeigh), 126, Sutherland Avenue, 
W.9. 

Russell, Roy, 126, Sutherland Avenue, W.9. 

Russell, M., 6, Langford Place, N.W.8. 

Sargent, Amy, 8, Middleton Road, N.7. 

Saver, Florence A., 30, Waterlow Court, Hampstead Way, 
N.W.ll. 

Schwerdtner, Gertrude, 65a, Upper Clapton Road, E.5. 

Scott, Dr. Sydney, 46, Granville Park, Lewisham, S.E.13. 
Selman, Beryl, Flat I., 28, Aberdeen Park, Highbury, N.5. 
Shakespeare, William, 11, Fleather Gardens, Solder’s Green, 
N.W.ll. 

Shaw, Daisy, 11, Hopton Road, Streatham, S.W.16. 

Shaw, Eleanor, 3, Amerland Road, West Hill, S.W.18. 
Sheppard, Doris, “ Dolland,” Mayow Road, Sydenham, S.E.26. 
Shinn, Dr. F. G., 4, Sydenham Park, S.E.26. 

Skinner, Mrs. T. Hershell, 28, Park Hill, Ealing, W.5. 

Slack, Margaret, 13, York Street Chambers, W.l. 

Small, Winifred, 5, Lakeside Road, Palmer’s Green, N.13. 
Smith, Mrs. H. Temple (Alma Goatley), 10, St. John’s Wood 
Road, N.W.8. 

Smith, Lilian Wallace, “ Kinnoul,” Alderman’s Hill, Palmer’s 
Green, N.13. 

Smith, Muriel, Holland House, Egmont Road, Sutton, Surrey. 
Soper, S. Pitt, 303, Clive Court, Maida Vale, W.9. 

Southgate, Lillian, 8, Felbrigge Road, Seven Kings, Ilford. 
Speer, Mrs. Charlton T. (Amy Hallett), c/o Barclay’s Bank, 
43, High Street, Sutton, Surrey 
Steggall, Reginald, 26, Holland Road, W.14. 

Sterry, Agnes M., 61, Oxford Terrace, W.2. 

Sunman, Gertrude M., 170, Crowborough Road, Tooting, 
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Sutherland, Mrs. Chas. (Dorothy Griffiths), Aeolian Hall 
Studios, New Bond Street, W.l. 

Sutton, Margaret, 12, Anson Road, Tufnell Park, N.7. 
Sweeting, Mrs., c/o Rev. W. Lewis Robertson, 33 Crediton 
Hill, N.W.6. 

Swidenbank, George, 42, Muswell Road, N.10. 

Swinstead, Felix, 132, King Henry’s Road, N.W.3. 

Sydenham-Jones, Mrs. (Mary Davies), 75, Clarence Gate 
Gardens, N.W.l. 

Symons, B. McCara, “ Saltwood,” Baring Road, Grove Park, 
S.E.12. 

Tattersall, E. Somerville, 34, Rutland Court, S.W.7. 

Taylor, B. Franklin, 23, Boscastle Road, N.W.5. 

Taylor, Lawrance, “ The Garth,” Butler’s Dene Road, 
Woldingham. 

Temple, Arthur E., 49, Muswell Road, N.10. 

Terry, Mrs. Fred (Julia Neilson), 4, Primrose Hill Road, 
N.W.3. 

Tertis, Lionel, “ Smalldown,” Belmont, Surrey. 

Thomas, Katie, Harewood House, Hanover Square, W.l. 
Thompson, Arthur, 33, South Grove, Highgate, N.6. 

Thompson, Irene, 17, Graham Street, S.W.l. 

Thomsett, Arthur R., 16, Casewick Road, W. Norwood, 

S.E.27. 

Thomson, Marcus, 26, Oxford Road, N.W.6. 

Threlfall, Mrs., 19, Hyde Park Terrace, W.2. 

Tidmarsh, Egerton, 35 r Woodcote Road, Wallington. 

Timothy, H. J., 134, "Ferine Park Road, N.8. 

Tirrachini, Gwen, 8, Redington Road, N.W.3. 

Tree, Herbert, 163, Plaistow Road, Stratford, E.15. 

Tunks, Ada, 32, Hilldrop Crescent, N.7. 

Upsher, Tarlton, 16, Court Lane, Dulwich, S.E.21. 

Uttley, George, 26, Queen Elizabeth’s Walk, N.16. 

Vale, Walter S., 84, Margaret Street, W.l. 

Van Houten, Violet, 35, Anson Road, Tufnell Park, N.7. 
Varnon, Mrs., 48, Durley Road, Amherst Park, N.16. 

Vincent, Dorothea, 31a, Mortimer Street, W.l. 

Waghorn, Mrs. John (E. E. Holmes), 17, Culford Mansions, 
Cadogan Gardens, S.W.3. 

Walenn, Herbert, 10, Nottingham Place, W.l. 

Waley, Alfred J., 7, Angel Court, E.C.2. 

Walker, Mrs. Fred, 37, St. Gabriel’s Road, N.W.2. 

Wallace, Amv V., “ Winterbourne,” Gipsv Lane, Putney, 
S.W.15. 

Wallace^ William 11, Ladbroke Road, W.ll. 

Waller, "Percy, 51, Wellington Road, St. John’s Wood, W.ll. 
Watkins, Heber, 2, Hilly Fields Crescent, Brockley, S.E.4. 
Webb, Dorothea, 69, Lauderdale Mansions, Maida Vale, W.9. 
Webbe, Septimus, 11, Acacia Road, N.W.8. 

Welch, Lucy M., 25, Etheldene Avenue, Muswell Hill, N.10. 
Wessely, Hans, 21, Carlton Hill, N.W.8. 

Wessely, Rosa, 21, Carlton Hill, N.W.8. 

West, John E., 50, Lauderdale Mansions, Maida Vale, W.9. 
Westerman, Mrs. (Mary A. Davies), 4, Snow Hill, E.C.l. 
Wheatley, Mrs. (Edith Marshall), Flat 3, 31, Linden Gardens, 
W.2. 

Whitehouse, W. E., 5, Castellain Road, W.9. 

Whitemore, Cuthbert, 6a, Montagu Mews, North Montagu 
Place, W.l. 
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Whitemore, Mrs. (Freda Hopwmod), 6a, Montagu Mews, North 
Montagu Place, W.l. 

Whiting, Mrs. Alice M., 10, Henrietta Street, W.l. 

Wilby, George H., Blackheath Conservatoire, S.E.3. 

Williams, Greta, “ Beechmanor,” Hillside Road, Cheam, 
Surrey. 

Willis, Mrs. Bruce (Florence L. Kittle), Searle’s Hall, Epping. 
Willis, Mrs. (Helen Mott), 2, Welbeck Mansions, N.W.6. 
Wilson, Mary, 10, Harley Street, W.l. 

Wilton, Margaret S., 30, Lancaster Gate, W.2. 

Wing, Helen, u Langford,” Upton Avenue, St. Albans. 
Wingrave, Mrs. (Ethel W^oodland), 2, THe Avenue, Coulsdon. 
Wood, Agnes, 7k, Cornwall Mansions, Clarence Gate, N.W.L 
W T ood, Ella, 141, Hainault Road, Leytonstone, E.ll. 
Woodhouse, Charles, 9, Rodenhurst Road, Clapham Park, 
S.W.4. 

W^oof, Rowsby, 52, Chatsworth Road, N.W.2. 

Woof, Mrs. Rowsby (Victoria Mary Fox), 52, Chatsworth Road, 
N.W.2. 

Wray, Mrs. A. R., 5, Berkeley Gardens, Campden Hill, W.8. 
Wright, Eileen M. E., “ Hillboro’,” Camborne Road, Sutton, 
Surrey. 

Wyse, Robert C., 8, Greenaway Gardens, N.W.3. 

Young, Joan M., “ Dairy,” Marryat Road, Wimbledon, S.W.19. 
Young, Mrs. Wallace (Laura Bick), “ Glenlea,” Dulwich 
Common, S.E.21. 

Yzard, Mrs. (Dorothy Cadbury), u Granville,” Carshalton Road, 
Sutton, Surrey. 

III.—COUNTRY MEMBERS. 

Abrahams, Doris, “ Mona,” The Leas, Westcliff-on-Sea. 
Adeane, C., Babraham, Cambridge. 

Aron, Mrs. H. (Margaret Ismay), “ The Bungalow,” Ang- 
mering-on-Sea. 

Atkinson, Nettie, 9, Princes Terrace, Kemp Town, Brighton. 
Attfield, Noreen, “ Lawley,” Longden Road, Shrewsbury. 
Baldwin, Edith, 72, Perry Street, Gravesend. 

Barbour, Mrs. D. J. (Mabel Underwood), 11 The Myrtles,” 
Abbot’s Langley. 

Barlow, Sybil, Blackbush Cottage, Denham, Bucks 
Barker, Gladys M., 2, Welby Place, Grantham. 

Bayly, Beatrice M., “ Rowan,” De la Warr Road, Bexhill. 
Bennett, Dr. George J., “ North Place,” Lincoln. 

Bennet, Nora, “ St. Helen’s,” Hermitage Gardens, Edinburgh. 
Bond, Margaret E., “ Osmotherley,” Blackwell, Bromsgrove. 
Brazell, David, Cesail Craig, Pwll, Llanelly. 

Brown, Katharine, 21, Cowper Road, Berkhamsted. 

Browning, Isobel M., “ Frenchwood,” Great Missenden. 
Bullen, Edith, 19, Isaac’s Hill, Cleethorpes. 

Burrage, Mrs. Cyril (Constance Dugard), Upper Bennetts, 
Beaconsfield. 

Carre-Smith, Ethel, 11 Sherlocks,” Langton Green, Tunbridge 
Wells. 

Carse, Adam, “ Winton,” Martin’s End Lane, Great Missenden. 
Carter, Lilian, u Colebrook,” Winchester. 

Chalk, Dorothy, “ Belstead,” Witham, Essex. 

Cook, Phyllis M., Highmoor School, Duchy Road, Harrogate, 
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Cove, Olive M., 160, Coldharbour Road, Westbury Park, Bristol. 
Coward, Eleanor, Almora House, Prince’s Avenue, Hull. 
Coward, H. Doris, “ Redcroft,” Kilmacolm, Renfrewshire. 
Crawley, Alice, 5, Bath Parade, Cheltenham. 

Creighton, Elizabeth J., “ Lightfoot,” Royden, nr. Ware. 

Cronk, Cuthbert H., 4, Mount Ephraim Road, Tunbridge Wells. 
Cunningham, George D., Town Hall, Birmingham. 

Curzon, Mrs. Frank (Isabel Jay), Primrose House, Nev^narket, 
Davies, William H., “ Meirionfa,” Queen’s Road, Aberystwyth. 
Davy, Vera K., Cheddon Plouse, nr. Taunton. 

Deakin, T. H., 4, Cearns Road, Oxton, Birkenhead. 

Denison, Barbara, “ Spenthorn,” West Park, Leeds. 

Derry, Hilda, “ Park Dale,” The Park, Nottingham. 

Dodd, Marguerite, “ Keldwith,” Windermere. 

Drury, Kathleen, M. R., Upper Avenue, Lincoln. 

Emerton, Vera B., u Kenilworth,” Great Bookham. 

Emslie, Margaret, “ Walbrook,” Banchory, Aberdeen. 

Faning, Dr. Eaton, 19, Preston Park Avenue, Brighton. 
Farrow, Sheila M., Shelley House, Ongar. 

Flux, Lieut. Neville, 4. Kingwood Roa^ Gillingham, Kent. 
Goold, Sibyl M., 51, Susan’s Road, Eastbourne. 

Gostelow, Fred, Mandeville Lodge, New Bedford Road, 
Luton. 

Graham, Mary, March House, Millom, Cambridge. 

Green, Mrs. George H. (Lena Pritchard), 42, Bridge Street, 
Aberystwyth. 

Gwynne, Bertha, 80, Dorothy Road, Hillsborough. Sheffield. 
Hall, Alfred J., 45, First Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 

Hall, Mabel E., Manor House, Ginst S.O., Norfolk. 

Hall, Molly, Park Farm, Ashwell, nr. Baldock. 

Hann, Lewis, 11, Promenade Terrace, Cheltenham. 

Harding, Mrs. K. N. (Margaret Fletcher), “ St. Anthony’s,” 
Eastbourne. 

Harper, Florence, “ St. Ives,” Madeira Road, Ventnor. 

Haslett, Isabel M., The Manse, Ballymena, Ireland. 

Haworth, Muriel, “ Claremont,” Fairfield Court, Eastbourne. 
Head, Mrs. H. (Kate Cove), “ St. Bernard’s,” Abbotsham Road, 
Bideford. 

Heasman, Mrs. “ Nedneprah,” Harpenden. 

Henniker, P. Vincent, “ Loughrigg,” Ramsgate. 

Hewitt, Sylvia, The Verne, Portland, Dorset. 

Hickox, Edwin J., “ Hollybank,” Bagshot. 

Hill, W. Henry, “ Beacon Hill,” Saltwood, Hythe. 

Hind, Gertrude, 22, Cliftonville Road, Belfast. 

Hobson, Mildred A., 560, Horton Lane, Bradford, Yorks. 
Hollingworth, Catherine, 18, Bank Street, Brechin, Forfarshire. 
Huddy, E. H. H., Greenwich House, Boscawen Street, Truro. 
Hurdle, Henry A., “ Cambus,” Carlton Road South, Weymouth. 
Hyde, E. C. Field, 11, Lyndewode Road, Cambridge. 

Johnston, Mrs. E. C. (Miriam L. Cooke), 34, Douglas Road, 
Herne Bay. 

Jones, Darlaston-, “ Briarcroft,” Burnham-on-Sea, Somerset. 
Keene, Mary, Clock Cottage, Shalford, Guildford. 

Kitchen, Mrs., 2, Stanford Road, Brighton. 

Lane, Mrs. Frank (Kathleen Waddington), 19, Moor Drive, Far 
Headingly, Leeds. 

Langston, Evelyn, 8, Craufurd Rise, Maidenhead, 
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Latham, Mrs. (Gwladys Gwen Lemon), “ Elmfield,” Fields 
Park Avenue, Newport, Monmouthshire. 

Latta, Mrs. (Agnes Turnbull Smith), Failford House, 
Mauchline, Ayrshire. 

Ledger, Gilbert, “ Marston,” Southcote Road W., Reading. 
Leigh, Mrs. Percival T. (Blanche L. Whitaker), 5, Park Square, 
Leeds. 

Linwood, Mabel, “ Ashmount,” Eastwood, Nottingham. 
Lowenthal, Olivia, 44, Barbourne Road, Worcester. 

Lytle, Elizabeth K. C., 19, Rosetta Avenue, Belfast. 
Macllwaine, Mrs. J. E. (Mary Stelfox), 26, College Gardens, 
Belfast. 

Mackay, Leslie B., 378, High Street, Rochester. 

Mackenzie, Mrs. K. R. (Emily Spiller), 67, Campbell Road, 
Southsea. 

McKisack, Bessie, 38, Botanic Avenue, Belfast. 

Maddox, Thomas E., H.M.S. “ Worcester,” Greenhithe. 
Madill, Maude A., 10, West End Park, Londonderry. 

Marriot, Ruth E., St. Michael’s Hall, Hove. 

Mather, Ernest F., 2, Swing Gate Lane, Berkhamsted. 
Midwood, Eileen, 1, Woodberry Park Gardens, Tunbridge 
Wells. 

Mole, Mrs. u Lansdown,” Douglas Road, Harpenden. 

Moses, Maud, Leigh House, Shorncliffe Road, Folkestone. 
Mountain, Thomas, 100, Mawson Road, Cambridge. 

Mowll, Helen, Upton Lodge, Shepherds Well, nr. Dover. 
Mugford, Henry E., 19, Prince of Wales Terrace, Scarborough. 
Mugford, Mrs. H. E. (Kathleen Fells), 19, Prince of Wales 
Terrace, Scarborough. 

Murray, Elsie, “ Micklefield,” Seaford. 

Nicholls, Edward W., “ Vicarsgrange,” Eastbourne. 

O’Donnell, Lieut. B. Walton, Royal Marines’ Barracks, Deal. 
Page, Mrs. (Mai Albrough), 11, Grove Avenue, Norwich. 

Parr, Dorothy, The Master’s House, Wyggeston Hospital, 
Leicester. 

Parker, Mrs. (Gertrude Cotter), 29, Clifton Drive, Lytham. 
Peal, Bessie M., “ Potter’s Croft,” Woodham Rise, Woking. 
Poynter, Mrs. Norman (Sarah Craig), 7, Mill Lane, York. 
Ouick, Daisy, 80, West Hill, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 

Regan, Mrs. (Maria Tate). “ Dulcote,” Wells, 
de Reyghere, Alfred, 9, Goldington Road, Bedford. 

Richards, Nita L., 11 The Chestnuts,” Thame, Oxon. 

Riste, Elsie, Grand Hotel, Reading. 

Robertson, Constance G., 38, Western Road, Wolverton. Bucks. 
Scott-Baker, Henry, “ Clovelly,” York Road, Woking. 

Serrell, Doris H., “ The Hawthorns,” Staplegrove, Taunton. 
Shepherd, Joyce, Town House, High Wycombe, Bucks 
Slinn, Muriel, Howard College, Bedford. 

Somers, Franz, 10, Westwood Road, Southampton. 

Sowerbutts, J. Albert, 10, Deepdene Crescent, Guildford. 

Squire, L. Y., 43, Mauldeth Road, Withington, Manchester. 
Stanyon, Annie, 44, Portland Road, Leicester. 

Starmer, William W., 52, Warwick Park, Tunbridge Wells. 
Starr, Mrs. Russell (Annie Martin), Almora House, Prince’s 
Avenue, Hull. 

Start, M. Audrey, 2, Wire Mill Cottages, nr. Lingfield. 

Stott, A., St. Clair, 66, Cholmondley Road, Pendleton Man¬ 
chester. 
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Thompson, ^Marjorie, St. Nicholas Lodge, Birchington. 

Tomlinson, Ellenita R. G., St. Stephen’s School, Earl’s 
Avenue, Folkestone. 

Tucker, Dorothy M., Curryload Farm, Stoke St. Gregory, 
Taunton. 

Turner, Grace M., “ Ravens worth,” Mortimer, Berks. 

Valintine, Catherine R., Cottringham Rectory, Market Har- 
borough. 

Wallace, Dorothy, “ Orchard Croft,” Windsor Lane, Bjrfhiham, 
Bucks. 

Webb, Dorothy M., “ Ingleside,” Chesham, Bucks. 

West, Lillian, Wootton Courtenay, Taunton. 

Wilmott, Ernest W., 105, Windmill Road, Gravesend. 

William, K. Winifred Fleming, “ Frensham Heights,” Row- 
ledge, Farnham. 

Williams, W. Matthews, 41,. Halkyn Road, Chester. 

Wood, Kathleen M. W., “ Hillcrest,” Great Missenden. 

IV.—OVERSEAS MEMBERS. 

Badenhorst, Nora, “Riversdale,” Cape Town, South Africa. 

Brownlee, Ruth Oldman, 9, Gordon Road, Southernwood, East 
London, South Africa. 

Conway, Ruth, School of Music, Pymble, New South Wales. 

Davis, Meta, 49, Belmont Circular Road, Port of Spain, 
Trinidad, West Indies. 

Glennie, Agnes M., Marsden School, Wellington, New Zealand. 

Higgo, Archie H., 65, African Street, Grahamstown, South 
Africa. 

Higgo, Mrs. A. H., 65, African Street, Grahamstown, South 
Africa. 

Hull, Arthur C., 10, Castlereagh Street, Sydney, New South 
Wales. 

Jackson, Mrs. (Phyllis White), c/o Messrs. Whittall & Co., 
Colombo, Ceylon. 

Korb, Barbara A., Calcutta School of Music, 43, Park Mansions, 
Calcutta, India. 

Lemmer, Julius B., School of Music, Nelson, New Zealand. 

Mackenzie, Donald, Apartico 150, Tampico, Mexico. 

Maltby, Mrs. Ivan (Mabel Colyer), The Chesterfield, Richmond, 
Va., United States of America. 

Maples, Mrs. Jack (Florence Reeves), c/o Dr. Maples, Calabar, 
Southern Nigeria. 

Mason, Frederick, St. John’s Cathedral, LIong-Kong. 

Moffatt, William G., Claresholm, Alberta, Canada. 

Moor, Mrs. E. (Winifred Christie), “ St. Eloi,” Mont Pelerin, 
sur Vevey, Switzerland. 

Orchard, Emma S., 14, Royal Exchange Buildings, Christ¬ 
church, New Zealand. 

Richards, Doris, c./o Brazilian Warrant Co., Ltd., Caixa 287, 
Santos, Brazil, 

Vickers, A. Allan, c/o Y.M.C.A., Vaughan Street, Winnipeg, 
Canada. 

Vincent, Walter K. E., 123, Balmoral Avenue, Toronto, 
Canada. 


Any amendments to the above lists should be addressed to 
the Editor at the Royal Academy of Music. 


Retires. 

1 . —“The R.A.M. Club Magazine" is published three times a year 
and is sent gratis to all members on the roll. No copies are sold. 

2. —Members are asked kindly to forward to the Editor any brief 
notices relative to themselves for record in the Magazine. 

3. —New Publications by members are chronicled but not reviewed. 

4. —All items for insertion should be sent to the Editor of “The 
R.A.M. Club Magazine,” Royal Academy of Music, York Gate, N.W.l. 

The Committee beg to intimate that those members of Branch A 
who desire to receive invitations to the meetings of Branch B, should 
notify the same to Mr. H. L. Southgate, at the Royal Academy of Music, 


N.B.—Tickets for meetings at the Academy must be obtained 
beforehand, as money for guests’ tickets may not be paid at the door. 
Disregard of this rule may lead to refusal of admittance. 


W. FRASER, Printer, 99, Mitcham Road, Tooting, S.W. 17 . 






